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CATHARINE'S DIRGE. 


— | 
“ The bird is dead 
That we have made so much oa.” Cy 


= ae 


t reference to his own particular objects; sacrificed every thing 


to his own immediate interests; and regarded religion, mo- || 
rality, and humanity, as tools or engines which might occa- | 


| 





Wart for the loved and gifted, » snatched away, 

While golden morn gave promise of long, uashadowed day ; 

While Mind with light was filling the chambers ef her brain, 

And flowérs of Thought were growing like leaves in vernal rain; 
While, magnet of admiring eyes, the bowers ef Home she checred, 
Fond idol of parental hearts, to = and young endeared! 


When, one by one, are torn away our dearest earth-born ties, 
In vain, in vain above us spreads the blue of Summer skies— 
In vain we hear the warbling bird. low wind end rustling leaf; 
For Nature hath no tone to lull the deafeued ear of grief— 
Though Earth is gay with blossoms, and sunny waters roll, 

A drear and wintry loneliness act copie in the Soul. 


We mourn not those who vanish in the Autumn-time of life, 

Wan with the blight of Sorrow, and weary of tve strife— 

Kipe for the Land of Shadows, they seck their warrow beds, 

Aud sweetly in the peaceful mould repose their pillowed heads: 

Rut hearts should bleed and break when Death unlocks his hall of frost” 
Aud thither bears in icy arms —— and early-lost. 


Rat yesterday the glow of Youth was on her radiant face, 
Pure Innocence in every word—in every motion Grace ; 

But yesterday her lustrous eye with gentle meanings shone, 
Aud tiated were ber tuneful lips like roses newly blown— 
Now dust and hiding darkness Gil the mansion of her rest, 
And green the hillock dwells a her cold, insensate breast. 


For her a harp disused to seng in vain a kineman sweeps— 
Its untaught note alone recalls the damp earth where she sleeps ; 


Where her unsullied spirit dwells triamphant over Time— 
His drooping fancy cannot soar above the burial sod, 
And reconcile to anguished hearts the mystic ways of God. 
Aven, N.Y., Jame 15, 1540. W.H.C. Hosmer. 


THE BORGIA FAMILY. 


Tue number of the London ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ for 


the current month contains an interesting historical article, 
entitled * The Progress of Secret Peisoning,’ from which we 
extract notices of some members of the celebrated Borgia 
family. In Rome, we are told by Livy, poisening never 
vcame a matter of judicial inquiry until about two hundred 
years before the Augustan Era, when the sudden deaths of a 
number of distinguished citizens led to an investigation that 
resulted ia the discovery of a secret poisoning club composed 
of ladies of the noblest families. ‘ The thing was deemed,” 
says the historian, “a prodigy, the act net so much of de- 
praved as of crazed minds;" but one hundred and ninety 
matrons were condemned, notwithstanding, and suffered the 
punishment of death. Afterward there was a poisoning de- 
With the other arts of the 
folden age, poisoning fell into disuse, and was seldam resorted 
to for any purpose until its revival under the church. Pope 
Benedict XI. was poisened by a dish of figs, his favorite fruit, 
sent to him by the nuns ef Saint Petronnilla; the profligate 
Urban VI. died also of poison, and the life of Alexander V. | 
was shortened by a potion administered by his physician.— | 


partment to the Government. 


But the Borgias were most distinguished for their skill in 4d 





compounding and dist eT 
The name of Borgia is synonymous with every thing that is 

base, cruel and detestable. The crimes of the father, Pope | 

Alexander VI., were inherited and surpassed by his son, Cw-| 





sar Borgia, who may be regarded as an almost literal incarna- || 
zat man- | 


tion of whatever is most odious and infi 
kind. Educated in an age when every petty court was a! 
school of immerality, perfidy, and falseh« 
quency of political intrigue had ut 

when treaties afforded no gu 


confidence ; ’ 


and bad faith, and utter disregard 
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lily be serviceable, but which, when no longer useful or \ 


l convenient, were to be broken and cast aside. He is a solitary | 
| figure in history; perfect in all its proportions, and alike dia- 


bolical in every feature and lineament; an apparent anomaly 
in the course of Providence, but, doubtless permitted to exist 


,, for wise, though inscrutable purposes, 


‘If plagues and earthquakes break not Heav'n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline?’ 


Deeply steeped in the slough of assassination, it would have 


| been strange indeed if the art of secret poisoning had not been | 


familiar to such characters as Alexander and Cwsar Borgia. 
His first experiment in this department of crime was on an 
Eastern prince. 

While embassa jor from the Pope at the court of Louis XII. 
of France, he poisoned the papal nuncio at Paris, the Bishop 


| of Setta, for indirectly opposing his marriage with Carlotta, 


daughter of the king of Naples, who, shuddering at his crimes, 
had rejected his addresses. Borgia was now 
‘in blood } 
Stept in so far, that, should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange thinge he had in bead, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd,’ 


The hatred which Cesar entertained against his eldest j 


| brother, Francis, who, through the influence of the Pope, had | 


been invested with the dukedom of Gandia, by Ferdinand, 


| King of Castile and Arragon, and whom he regarded as the 
| greatest obstable in his career of ambition, was further in- 


flamed by the suspicion that he rivaled him in an amour. To 
get rid of so troublesome a competitor in ambition and love, 
he hired Michelotto, a Spaniard, the most experienced bravo 


; | ef th i i th his body into | 
No tone its shattered chord hath caught from that immortal clime, I S che agh Oo eusnanaate his brother and throw his b: 7 


the Tiber. On the eve of the Duke of Gandia’s departure for | 
Naples, to assist at the Coronation of King Frederick, in his 
capacity of apostolic legate, the bloody deed was accom- 
plished. | 

The Pope's relative, Giovanni Borgia, a Legate a latere, | 
had been heard to regret the fate of Francis; hia life was 
therefore doomed. On his way to Rome, he passed the camp 
before Ferh, which Casar Borgia was then besieging, and 
stopped to salute his kinsman. Cwsar affectionately received 
and invited him to dinner. A potsoned dish was placed be- 
fore Giovanni; he no sooner partook of its contents than he 
felt its effects. He lingered for a few days, and expired at 
Fossumbrune; when dying, he was heard to say, “ Alas! I 
see now too well, that we must all follow the same road with 
the Duke of Gandia!” 

Agnelli, Archbishop of Cosenza, incurred the displeasure of 
the Borgia family. One evening he entertained some friends 
and relatives at supper; next morning he was found a corpse 
in bed, his body so discolored, that his attendants were unable 
to look upon the remains of their master. The hatred which 
Alexander and his son bore to the Orsini and Savelli is well 
known; one member of the former illustrious race was added 
to the catalogue of their victims who suffered by poison. 
During the stragglos of those families withthe Pope, the Car- 
dina! Orsini fell into the hands of the enemy of his race. He 
was safely secured in the Castle of St. Angelo. His mother 

‘Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; I 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears.’ i 
to secure for her son good treatment in prison, surrendered | 
her wealth to his captors, but maternal affection availed not. 
Alexander promised the unhappy mother that her wishes | 
should be complied with, that her son sheuld be used with 
tenderness oolfiniiinams As an earnest of his intention, 
the Pope informed the noble lady, that as the cardinal was in- 
isposed, he had ordered his own physician to attend him. 
Fatal order! On a Monday it was given; on the ensuing 
Wednesday the victim of Papal cruelty was no more. Poison 
had done its worst. The Reman matron, like Constance, de- 
fied ‘all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress,— 

Death, death.’ 

Crimes of this enormity rarely go unpanished on the scene 
of their commissien. Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia were 


| 


the newly-made cardinals to sup at a vineyard near the Vati- 
can, belonging to one of them, Adriano di Corneto. Cwsar 
Borgia sent the Pepe’s butler, who was to wait at supper, 
some flasks of wine, which he had mixed with a poison call- 
ed Canterelle, a seldom-failing potion. The butler had strict 
orders that none but the cardinals should taste of it. In the 
cool of a sultry Italian evening in August, the sacerdota! par- 
ty assembled in the vineyard. Alexander, although a practi- 
cal atheist, was nevertheless a superstitious man. He had 


|| been told by an astrologer, that so long as he carried the holy 


wafer about him, he should never die; he, therefore, usually 
had the consecrated hest, enclosed in a gold box, about his 
person. Suddenly he discovered that he had left it behind 
him; he became alarmed, and, dispatching Monsignor Caraffa, 
afterwards Paul IV., to his chambers in the Vatican for the 
bread thus endowed with immortality, he preposed the sup- 
per should be delayed until his return. The slightest expres- 
sion of a wish was law in the priestly vineyard. The butler 
took the opportunity likewise toreturn for peaches for the des- 
sert, which had been forgotten. 

When Caraffa reached the Pope’s apartments, his eyes were 
saluted with the sight of an apparition, in the likeness of his 


|| master, lying as it were dead, and stretched on a bier; he 
|| was affrighted and dismayed, he sunk for a time to the ground ; 
| at last he found cowrage to clasp in his hands the box contain- 


ing the host and hastened to the banquet. 

While Caraffa and the butler were thus gone, Alexander, 
affected by the extreme heat of the day, called for wine. The 
under-butler hastened to the sideboard, where he found six 
flasks placed apart from the rest; these he imagined to con- 
tain a superior deseription of wine, and therefore poured out 
a goblet full for the master of the feast. The Pope, eager to 
quench his thirst, and suspecting no danger, drank profusely 
of the wine, and handed the cup to his son, who drained it to 
the dregs. The attendants returned, and the party sat down 
to supper. The poison performed its work expeditiously. 
Alexander fell back in his chair, as if in a fit, and Cesar was 
seized with exquisite pains and agonies. They were quickly 
conveyed to the Vatican. The Pope lingered for a few days, 


|| and in spite of all medical aid, expired on the 15th of August, 


1503, the victim of the draught he had prepared for others. 
The youth and vigorous constitution of Cwsar enabled him to 
recover, after having been repeatedly plunged into a cistern of 
cold water. 

For upwards of fifteen years the Cardinal Montalto, the Ass 
of La Marca, as Cardinal Farnese called him, appeared to be 
daily on the verge of the grave ; he tottered along the streets 
upon his crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, a failing voice, 
and every symptom of a broken constitution and premature 
decrepitude. The aged Gregory XIII. at last died ;—the car- 
dinals were assembled in conclave; unable for some time to 
agree in their choice of a successor; in hepes of an early elec- 
tion, they nominated Montalto to the tiara. The scrutiny over, 
the decision was announced, the decrepitude and infirmities of 
the cardinal disappeared ; as Sixtus V., he dashed his crutch 
to the ground, sprung up at once to his natural hight, and 
thundered out the T'’e Deum, to the astonishment and dismay 
of the assembled purple. Cardinal de Medici, finding words 
at last to speak, expressed his surprise at this sudden change 
in his look, which had been downcast, and was now lofty and 
e 


rect. 
“« While I was cardinal,” replied the Pope, ‘‘ my eyes were 
fixed upon the earth, that I might find the keys of Heaven; 


|| now I have found them, I look to Heaven, for I have nothing 


more to seek on earth!’ The cardinals shrugged up their 
shoulders, and Severino whispered his neighbor, “‘ Lord have 
mercy on us all!” 

The doors of the holy college were thrown open, and the 
conclave passed in procession to St. Peter’s. The people 
were astonished to see in an upright and athletic Pope, the 
poor old cardinal, who used to faint as he passed through the 
streets. “ Plenty, Holy Father! Plenty and Justice !"— 
shouted the populace. “ Pray to God for Plenty, and I'll 
give you Justice,” answered the head of the church. Sixtus 
was elected in 1585, he died by poison in 1590. He was 
contemporary with Philip II. of Spain, who was the most 
experienced poisoner of his age, and who was wont to call 
the poi of which he cemmonly made use, bis requiescat 





‘ Even-handed justice returned the ingredients 
lips.’ exander had 
e richest pre- 
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in pace. By this infernal art Philip sacrificed his son, Don 
Carlos, and his brother, Don John of Austria; his scruples 
were not, therefore, likely to prevail when the removal of the 
head of his religion was advantageous. Sixtus used to say 
to Philip's ambassador at Rome, “ Know M. ambassador, 
that we , but ene of his requi- 
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The few-Borker. * 
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pond, and a solitary peach tree; which last was at this time |’ “'T is a nay, Sir Elidue— 





escats in pace.” He had reason te fear them, for he died | 


their victim. The Pope’s unwillingness to declare in favor of 
the league against the King of Navarre, and his designs on 
Naples, were the origin of the Spaniard’s hatred. Henry 
IV. on hearing of Sixtus’s death, exclaimed, “ Heaven had 
no share in it; this is a stroke of the Spaniards! I have lost 
a Pope after my own heart.”’ To the list of papal 


supposed to have been killed by a poisoned torch carried be- 
fore him in a procession.” 
For the New-Yorker. 


SUNSET ON THE PRAIRIES. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


THE sun gees down o’er wood and hill and plain 


Of this great Western World. Gergeously bright, | 
O’er aisle and altar of the ferest fane 
| 





Its rich rays fall in floods of golden light, 
And brooks and streams flash clear, and flowers have caught | 
A hue to wake the Poet's giorious thought. 
And strangely, brightly beautiful art thou, | 
O Mount! rising in antique mould 
From thy green throne of prairie. On thy brow i} 
Yon diadem of clouds, wrought in the geld 
Of the last sun, is beautiful—a Genii’s haunt 
In Eastern story should be like thee, Mount. 


Beautiful art thou in thy summer sheen 
Of leaf, and fluwer, and purple-fruited vines, 
Climbing up o’er thy sides of mossy green 
In wild luxurianee. The forest-myrtle twines 
Its leafy tendrils thy fair borders round, 
And ivy-tufted flowers thy brow have crowned. 
Many-voiced birds, on rainbow-colored wing, 
Rest ’mid the boughs of yon low blosseming tree ; 
And many a lay of the wild woods they sing, 
Filling the air with fairy melody; 
While the glad bee and radiant butterfly 
On golden wings go gaily humming by. 
And here alone (a wandering, musing child 
Of other climes) at eve I often stray, 
And set me down, in this far Western wild, 
To dream the sunset’s glorious hour away ; 
And many a far-off idea thou hast brought, 
Strange Mount! to fill my spirit’s busy thought. 
All the oft-changing feelings of my heart 
Are known to thee. Trouble, and Grief, and Fear, 
And Joy, and Hope, have borne a mingled part 
In the outpourings thou hast witnessed here ; 
And Health and Peace my slender frame hath wooed 
In this calm schoel of levely solitude ! 
And now, loved Mount! I leave thee, once again 
Amid the busy scenes of Life to rove 
—Yet thoughts of thee will link in Memory’s chain 
Holy and fond—for here thy presious love, 
O cherisbed one! was offered at my shrine, 
And here I gave to thee this worthless heart of mine! 


victims of | 
the art, Popes Pius III. and Clement XIV. have beer added, 1} 
but from it must be expunged Clement VII. who was long | 
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covered with its delicate blossoms, as if in mockery of the 
geenies See. The ‘ new house’ erected for Napo- 
leon, but which he did not live to occupy, is a large and hand- 
some building, placed but a short distance from the old resi- 
dence, and so sunk in a vale, as to leave but little more than 
the roof visible from the approaches. It was until recently, 
the Governor's country residence; but is now occupied by a 
chaplain, and partly empleyed as a church.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 


SIR ELIDUC. 
A LAY OF MARIE......BY DELTA. 


* He had a daughter of young age, 
The shoon were gold upon her feet. 
So white she was and fair of mood; 
So is the snow on red blood. 
Whereto should I that maid deserive? 
She was the fairest thing on-live.” 
— Sur Bevis of Hamptoun. 
Tovcu ye the harp with tender hand, . 
And gently let its music flow, 
While softly, sadly the Minstrel sings 
An olden tale of love and we: 
Three hundred years have come and gone, 
As dew-drops shine and disa > 
Since first 't was sung by fair Movie 
To Henry's royal ear. 
The stately knight, young Eliduc, 
As alone in hall he sate, 
Beheld the page of Elizabeth, 
At eve, beside his gate. 
“ Come hither—hither, thou page of court, 
What would the King with me?” 
The boy held the love-gifts on his arm, 
As he lowly bent en knee. 
“T bear this gay gold ring, Sir Knight, 
And robe of miniver; 
Greets thee by these, my ladye bright, 
And bids thee think of her.” 
To and fro strode Eliduc, 
To and fro he paced the floor, 
Then put the gift-rimg on his hand, 
And the robe his shoulders o’er. 
To and fro strode Eliduc ; 
Anon with felded arms he stood ; 
Then brushed the hall with hurried step, 
Like one in doubtful mood. 
At length he bit his nether lip, 
Breathed deep, with downcast head ; 
For a moment paused in torturing thought, 
To the boy then, sighing, said: 
“ Go back, haste back, my little foot-page, 
Te the palace straight repair, 
And tell the Princess Elizabeth 
That I will think of her.” 

The little page knelt, the little page rose 
From the rushes whereon he knelt, 
And hied him thence—but who may tell 

What Eliduc then felt? 


Brave Eliduc is wo-begone, 
A cloud o’erhangs his eyes, 





Utica, June 11, 1840. 


Hovsgz or Napotsos at St. Herzena.—Mr. Bennett, a| 
traveller whose journal has just beer published in London, | 
gives the following account of the last home of the Emperor | 
Napoleon ; 

“ The nouse in which the chosen Emperor of the Freach 
lived and breathed his last is now in the possession of a St. 
He.ena farmer, who treats the building with respect, in an 
inverse proportion to the extent of his agricu.tural improve- | 
ments. When I visited this venerated edifice in the early | 
part of the year 1833, it bore the appearance of a respectable | 
cottage. A small plot of garden-ground, enclosed by a wood. | 
en fence, and a few steps, conducting eae sae agen 
a light verandah, occupied the front of the dwelling; while the 
interior consisted of a billiard-room, and drawing-room, con- 
secutively disposed, end a third and more interior apartment, 
communicating on either side with a small closet, one of which | 
had served as Napoleon’s study, the other as his bed-room. 





And though in fame he hat): rivals none, 
By the wild sea-shore he sighs. 
He stands upon the barren rock, 
He listens to the shrieking mew, 
Until the evening star is out, 
And earth is moist with dew. 
But the King hath sent, the Knight hath gone 
here he sat at chess in hall, 
At the chequer-board played a stranger lord, 
Behind stood his daughter tall. 
“ Why, daughter, dove Elizabeth, 
Greet ye not this noble knight ? 
’T is the same who hath our kingdom saved, 
And quelled our foes in fight.” 
Elizabeth stretched forth her white, soft hand, 
And with Eliduc down she strayed 
By the tapestried wall of that long-arched hall, 
While at board her father played. 
In a windowed niche at length they steed, 
The fair one and the brave— 





The sacra auri fames had been s the first a t, | 
or billiard-room, which, furnished with a table and Rane 
employed as a refreshment-room for visiters; the drawing- 
room, in which Napoleon expired, was more dilapidated, and 
contained a threshing and winnowing machine, ly pen- 
ciled and chalked with names of persons. Now, alas! the 
fleors of all the rooms were broken, decayed, and scarce safe 
se weads the des i so parler clgpentes H. and the 
res' building to stabling, or werse ; 
by bose ay Presents cone of filth and ruin thet would 

y Seunetientl M be | ii , cast in 
Taloeey a suri eccene to the building, salichentiy evinend Gent 
Visiters to the spot were rather tolerated But 
few ie.ica of the garden behind the 


Both sorrowful and in pensive mood, 
Both silent as the grave ;— 
Till the ladye faltering spake—“ Sir Knight, 
Words are ill befitting me, _ 
But were the world at my behest, 
I would wed no mate but thee.” 
“ Sweet Princess fair,” said Eliduc, 
As he dropped her proffered hand, . 
“Soe yam cota, 
© return to my native land ; 
“ And thou knewest, flower, that not with me 
Canst thou leave this realm to roam, 
For'thoart the sole child of its crown, 
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his heart is thine, this hand is free— 
And if thou spurn’st me not away, 
I will cross the waves with thee!" 
She stood before him beautiful, 
Like e lily pure by a lake ; 
With deep drawn sighs, and dovelike eyes ; 
O, his heart was like to break ! 
“ My bird of beauty,” said Eliduc, 
“IT am summoned across the sea— 
But blithely sing in thy father’s halls 
Till I come back for thee. 
“O yes—O yes! my fair Princess, 
In hopeful peace and pleasare rest.” 
Then the love-sick heart of Elizabeth 
Leapt for joy within its nest; 
And rewurning to her sire the King, 
Sir Eliduc ’gan say— 
“ Te the shores of my native Brittanie 
{ am summoned hence away. 
“ Thy realm, great King, is now at rest; 
Thy foes are all o’erceme ; 
While the jars and the wars of my own dear land 
Call all her children home. 
At the throne, where signed was my exile, 
All the knaves who crossed my wa 
Have ewned the shame of their pudjesed west, 
And for my presence pray : 
“ Well, well I knew the carpet knights 
For their gentle selves should fear, 
When o'er them gleamed the Flanders axe 
And Brabant's threatening spear.” 
** Sir Eliduc,”’ replied the King, 
“ Thy worth may none gainsay ; 
In the gloom of war thou camest to us, 
And leavest us peace to-day.” 
The King bade the royal galleys wait 
At Totness, by the shore, 
To the plains of France with sword and lance 
To escorz the brave Knight o'er. 
With golden gleam the pennants streamed ; 
In foam the blue waves curled ; 
Ona deck stood the bearded halberdiers, 
And the snow-white sails unfurled. 
Frem the echoing streets of Exeter 
Marched a thousand men and more, 
With banners, and unbeavered all, 
Following Eliduc to the shore. 
There is never a knight in Loegria 
Cen match with thi¥ strange knight, 
At feat of courtly tournament, 
Or on blood-red field of fight. 
Elizabeth gazed from the turret high, 
And she saw him, on the plain 
Departing ‘mid bright clumps of spears, 
While pages held each rein ; 
And toll the bells went, tant-a-roll ; 
And she heard the trampling crowd, 
And the trumpets’ bray, and the loud huzza, 
And the neigh of a war-horse preud. 
Passien and pride now lifted up 
Her heart within her breast, 
But doubt and fear anon drew near, 
And down her spirit pressed ; 
Then, turning, she sank upon her couch, 
And wrung her hands, and sighed— 
“O, would that Sir Eliduc were back 
To woo me for his bride ! 
“* Like the rainbow to the clearing air, 
Like the bird to the vernal tree, 
Like Spring’s first flowers 'mid woodland bowers 
To the honey-thirstin bee ; 
Like Salem to the pilgrim's sight, 
When his feet are travel-sore, 
Come the thoughts of thy return, dear love, 
My longing spirit o'er! " 


FITTE SECOND. 
O, sad was the song of Gildeluec 
As she sate within her bower, 
Beguiling, with her dulcimer, 
The solitary hour. 
“ Was it a voice?” she rose and cried, 
“Or what step comes here in quest?” 
The door flew wide—'t was Sir Eliduc, 
And she fell upon his breast. 
“ Welcome, welcome! my husband dear! ” 
Ay she clasped his neck and cried ; 
“ All heavy and drear have lagged the hours 
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“ Thou know’ st that our land is o’errun with foes,’ 
Sighed the Knight, with downcast head. 
“ Thou art weary, and bere wilt rest to-night, 
And at morning to the King” 
“« Nay,” answered he, “ I must leave this roof 
Ere the bells of vesper ring.” 
“ When life was young, Gildeluec, 
To me thou gavest thy hand ; 
There was no flower like thee, sweet love, 
In all this blooming land. 
And dost thou call me cruel now ? 
Then surely am I changed ; 
Deem’st thou that broken is my vow, 
Or my heart from thine estranged 7" 
“ As the snow,” cried noble Gildeluec, 
** On the Alps, I know thee pure; 
Like the roots o’ the everlasting hills, 
Thy faith is firm and sure ; 
Then go—go—go to the battle-field, 
’Tis thy country calls for thee ; 
When our foes have before thee fallen and fied, 
to peace and me !” 
His steed at the portal neighing pawed ; 
Sir Eliduc donned his mail, 
His figured casque, with its morion black, 
And steel-barred aventayle. 
He clasped her form, he snatched one kiss, 
By their threshold cypress-tree ; 
Bade all the saints his dame to bless, 
Then off through the woods rode he. 
The nights they passed, and the days they passed, 
Heavy and lone they fell, 
As Gildeluec pined for the bugle blast 
Which her lerd’s return should tell. 
Yet heard she how o'er vanquished foes, 
Had his banner victorious flown, 
While the fame of his name, like a sweet west wind, 
Through his native land was blown. 


Did the trumpet of battle arouse his heart, 
As it aroused in days of yore? 
Did he think of his mate, lone watching late, 
For his coming, at her bower door? 
No more—no more the battle toils 
Did Sir Eliduc’s bosom cheer; 
And if he thought of Gildeluec, 
'T was with grief, and shame, and fear. 
For o'er his soul, like an April gust, 
To awaken the young flowers driven, 
Came the thoughts of Efizabeth, sad and pale, 
Like a seraph that pined for heaven. 
He knew her lovely as May morning, 
Pure, chaste, as the new-fallen snow ; 
And could he leave uncheered to break 
A heart that loved him so? 
To have told her of his wedded state, 
When ber heart and hopes were high ; 
To have told her of his Bretagne mate 
Were to have bidden her die. 
He mused on her matchless loveliness, 
On her bright, bold, artless mind ; 
But, alas! his heart, like Noah's dove, 
No haven of rest could find! 


FITTE THIRD. 
The barque is launched—before the prow 
The hissing billows of foam divide ; 
And Sir Eliduc sails for Elizabeth, 
Whatever fate betide. 
Fresh blew the breeze—soon the waste wide seas 
By that bounding barque were crossed, 
And at Totness, with the purple dawn, 
He lay beside the coast. 
Beneath the sheltering rocks they moored, 
In a wild lone woodland cove— 
“* Now haste thy message, page,” he cried, 
“ To the ladye of my love, 
And tell her that for her we wait, 
"Mid this forest by the sea ; 
Linger till eve by the palace gate, 
And hurry her thence with thee.” 
Without stop or stay, the fleet page away 
O'er moor and o'er meadew ran, 
Till he saw young Elizabeth, 'mid the shrubs 
And flowers of the palace lawn. 
And he hath knelt and whispered there, 
And she hath heard and sighed : 
Lo! he waits in the copse by the postern-gate 
Till the grey of eventide. 
When but one star shone like a torch 
On departing a # tomb, 
To the wistful page she comes—she came 
a an angel through the gloom. 
— quick step like a startled fawn 
he hastened her through the grove, 
A aun, warm mantle, with ermined fringe, 














With harness bright for — bedight, 


And away they hied through the wood. 
"Neath the linden tree watched Eliduc, 
Behind was moored his barque ; 
But he leapt to his feet when Elizabeth 
Came riding up through the dark! 
“ Welcome, welcome, my love, my life!” — 
In a moment, within his arms 
Lay the heaving breast of the young Princess, 
In the bloom of her virgin charms. 
“* To sea, to sea, my mariners!” 
The white sails are unfurled ; 
Behind the barque the land withdrew ; 
Before the white waves curled. 
O, bliss of bliss—a lovely night! 
The winds breathed gently free ; 
~™ stars, a galaxy of light, 
Showered fire upon the sea : 
ak on and on, they bore and bore 
The beauteous and the brave, 
Till io Bretagne displayed its shore 
ike a cloud above the wave. 
Sudden changed the sk tempest fierce 
Fell brooding ; and lo! ain. 
Like an evil spirit from hell let loose, 
Split the mast and rent the sail ! 
And the mountain waves reared their crested heads, 
And the lightnings scorched the sky, 
And the mariners on their patron saints 
In supplication cry. 
But from the helm, with u raised arm, 
An old man leapt, a rt pe 
“* On St. Clement and St. Nicolas, sirs, 
In vain ye call for aid ; 
On Mary Mother in vain ye call: 
All, Sir Eliduc, for thee 
Hath the wrath of Heaven o’ertaken us; 
Throw thy ee in the sea, 
“ And return, return te thy wedded wife !"’ 
“ Wedded wife!" ~* Elizabeth cried, 
With a shriek gave up her startled life, 
And fell dead by his side. 
He held her wrist—her lips he kissed— 
No word his fate 
But Sir Eliduc seized the old man "s waist 
And tossed him overboard. 
'T was silence all: the wild winds fe}], 
And the clouds dispersed away ; 
All the stars grew pale, save the morning star 
That heralded the day: 
With a bubbling groan the old man sank ; 
mariners sat with in-drawn breath ; 
To Bretagne’s shore the vessel bore— 
’T was like a ship of death. 
’T was silence all: the brightening East 
Proclaimed the coming day ; 
With many a shrick, from crag and creek 
The sea-mews skimmed the bay, 
While sad and silent they glide along 
Till the beetling shore they reach, 
Then, with dead Elizabeth in his arms, 
Strode Eliduc from the beach. 
FITTE FOURTH. 
“ Why mournest thou thus, Sir Eliduc ? 
What is thy cause of wo? 
Why these stifled sighs and heavy eyes ? 
Sure of yore it wont not so; 
And why so often, Sir Eliduc, 
Dost thou thread the woods alone 7?” 
The Knight looked up on Gildeluec, 
But answering word spake none. 





“* What news, what news, my faithful lad, 
Bringest thou from dark greenwood ?” 
“ From turn to turn,” replied the page, 
“ T lurked, Sir Eliduc’s path to see ; 
And at length he mt the hermit’s cell, 
Beneath the chestnut tree ; 
And while he mourned that cell within, 
I listened the door beside, 
And heard him say—‘ O, murdered love, 
Would for thee that I had died ! 
“* To me thou gavest thy love; for me 
Didst leave thy father’s land ; 
And I have given thee but a grave 
Upon this foreign strand ! 
And oh! and oh! hadst thou but seen 
And loved some worthier mate ; 
And oh! for thy es death, and oh! 
My miserable 
Sir Eliduc came emonhe sate 
With his elbow leant on knee ; 
He spoke not a word of wail, nor sighed, 
Though bowed to earth was he— 
“O, tell me why, Sir Eliduc, 
"Thou peak "st, and pin’st, and roam’st astray ?” 
“ Ask the treo, by the Lory lightaings ecoshed, 
Why wither its boughs away! 


“ Ask the forest oak why down it falls 
Beneath the woodman’s stroke ; 
Ask Life, when Death the tyrant calls, 
Why it yields to such a yoke?” 
Through the wood, in morning’s solitude, 
Gildeluec roamed alone, 
And knocked at the door ef the hermitage, 
But answer back came none. 
With a beating heart, and trembling hand, 
The wicket latch she raised, 
And in as she went, with timid eyes, 
Through its twilight gloom she gazed. 
Why starts she back? She sees a couch 
With coveriet of snow ; 
She lifted it up in her wonderment, 
And a lady slept below! 
She slept—but ’t was the sleep of death. 
Ah! nothing could compare 
With the s ‘And the pears! of her jeweled robes, 
1s in her raven hair, 
Save cr vad sere that was quite divine? 
She looked as of heaven she dreamed, 
While the lustre of her loveliness 
Like a halo round her streamed. 


But waned from her lip was the cherry red ; 
Her silk robe was her swathing shroud ; 
And her eyes were closed in dim eclipse, 
Like stars behind a cloud. 
Was nought on earth so beautiful ! 
Gildeluec sighed—* Ah me! 
No wonder, seeing what thou hast been, 
My lord’s heart turned to thee! 
“ Then farewell love—and farewell ye, 
The vanities of life: 
O! would, fair light, that thou hadst lived 
To'shine his peerless wife : 
As it is, Ill love the sun no more, 
Let to others his beams be given ; 
I'll seal mine ears to the sounds of mirth, 
And give my heart to heaven!” 
The cloister hath another nun, 
The PR hye rest, holiest there ; 
rucitie, morn and eve, 
we" kneels i in fervent prayer; 
Her thoughts are of the things above, 
Her dreams have all a blest abode 
Where, 'midst the bowers of Paradise, 


The Knight was a — knight, the first White angels walk abroad. 

In battle field or festive hall : —_— 

The Knight i is an altered man—he hangs Se ena —— 

His cuirass on the wall: And within it laid the foreign maid 
Within its kennel yells the hound ; In the wild wood’s central gloom : 
Feo or bese reek With railings of geld he hath railed it round, 

he steed neighs frem his stall, as if Beside the hermit’s mossy cell ; 

To chide his lord's delay. He hath locked it with a silver key, 
ap of morn, ’mid thick green woods, And bidden a last farewell. 

ir Eliduc to,stray hath gone ; ' : 
There is no music in human veice: vepomes uestered place; through boughs 

He loves to be alone. And wild ty 0’ pen i 
At fall of eve, ‘neath the rising moon, bar — + a atipoooe 4 

Through the tangled walks he strays; T ar as ivy nig igh 
The heart of Gildeluec almost broke =—=s —o tingales 

To behold his altered ways. PE a on —< po 

“ Betide me weal, betide me wo,” Exboel the stock-dove’s coo. 

To her page the ladye said, a 
‘Thou must after thy sorrowing master £°, "T was one of Nature's shrines—the birds 
And etoshs bien owngha Gn ghan’ nite ae See oe! 
The he went, the page he came; The golden vocal ‘lark, 

y her bower the ladye stood— And a baryend hare j 
" , 
_ ren teed, satin .. ? t 4 
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‘The long still season lone ; | had gained lier little room and closed the dvor: and then turn- 
Rains, winds, and sunbeams kiss the tomb— 
But Sir Eliduc is gone! 
The war-steed neighs—but not from stall— 
Caparisoned by the gate ; 
The cuirass hangs not on the wall, 
As it hath hung of late: } 
His own keen hands have wiped away 
The red rust from his sword, 
Which again sends out a silvery gleam, 
As if it knew its lord. 
’T was a glorious, glowing September eve, 
As the knight rode down the dale ; 
The broad low sun shone along the land, 
And kissed his burnished mail: 
Hawk, hound, and horse roam masterless— 
His serving-men grow grey— 
His roofs are mossed ;—'tis twenty years 
Since the warrior went away ! 
A thousand friends had Sir Elidue— 
The brave, the noble, and the wise ; 


But scarce a footstep breaks the gloom, | He remnined silent, following her with his eyes, until she | 
i 


ing to the dwarf, said abruptly, | 
|  Harkee Mr.—” | 
“Meaning me!" returned the dwarf. “Quilp is my name. | 
You might remea.ber. It's not a long one—Daniel Quilp.” | 
“ Harkee Mr. Quilp then,” pursued the other. ‘ You have | 


some intluence with my grandfather there.” \! 


“ And are in a few of his mysteries and secrets.” 

“A few,” replied Quilp, with equal dryness. 

“ Then let me tell him once for all, through you, that I will | 
‘come into and go out of thie place as often as I like, so long 
as he keeps Nell here ; and that if he wants to be quit of me, 
he must first be quit of her. What have [ done to be made 
a bugbear of, and to be shunned and dreaded as if I brought 
jthe plague ? He'll tell you that I bave no natural affection ; 


‘for him. Let him say so. I care for the whim, then, of 
‘coming to and fro and reminding her of my existence. I 
will see her when I please. That's my point. I came 
|to-day to maintain it, and I'll come here again fifty times 
- 'with the same object and with the same suceess. 1 said 
And each asks each—but of his fate | I would stop till I had gained it. I have done eo,and now my 
No answering tongue replies. | visit ’s ended. Come, Dick.” 
Armed cap-a-pie went Eliduc } 4 Stop!” cried Mr. Swiveller, as his companion turned 
' 














From his proud ancestral towers alone ; i ecwacds the dese. “Sie?” 


But whither he went, or where he died, “Sir, | am your humble servant,” said Mr. Quilp, to whom 
By man was never known! | the monosyllable was addressed. 


- i: . “‘ Before I leave the gay and festive scene, and halls of 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. _ | dazzling 
ie ones ° | permission, attempt a slight remark. 
A New Work bp Bo}. | day, under the impression that the old min was friendly.” 
PARTS VIII —IX || *“ Proceed sir,” said Daniel Quilp; for the orator ~ 
ma j | a sudden stop. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. |, “Inspired by this idea and the sentiments it awakened, sir, 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. | and feeling as a mutual friend that badgering, baiting, and 
The child was closely followed by an elderly man of re- |) bullying. was not the sort of thing calculated to expand the 


markably hard features and ferbidding aspect, and so low in , souls and promote the social harmony of the contending par- 
stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his head and face were | ties, | took upon myself to suggest a course whieh is the 





I came here, sir, this 


‘and that I care no more for Nell, for her own sake, than I do | 


| dazzling light, Sir,” said Mr. Swiveller. “1 wil:, with your | 


large enough fer the body of a giant. His black eyes were | 
restless, sly, and cunning; his mouth and chin, bristly with | 
the stubble of a coarse, hard beard; his complexion was one 
of that kind which never looks clean or whelesome. But what 
added most to the ue expression of his face, was a 
ghastly smile, which, appearing to be the mere result of habit | 


and to have no connection with any mirthful or complacent /| 
feeling, constantly revealed the few discolored fangs that were | 


yet scattered in his mouth,and gave him the aspect of a pant- 
ing dog. His dress consisted of a large high-crowned hat, a 
worn dark suit, a pair of capacious shoes, and a dirty white 
neckerchief sufficiently limp and crumpled to disclose the 
greater portion of his wiry throat. Such hair as be had, was 


of a grizzled black, cut short and straight upon his temples, | 


and hanging ina frowzy fringe about his ears. His hands, 
which were of a rough, coarse grain, were very dirty; his 
fiager-nails were crooked, long, and yellow. 

There was ample time to note these particulars, for besides 
that they were sufficiently ebvious without very close obser- 
vation, some moments elapsed before any one broke silence. 
The child advanced timidly towards her brother and put her 
hand in his, the dwarf (if we may call him so) glanced keen- 
ly at all present, and the curiesity-dealer, who plainly had not 
expected his uncouth visitor, seemed disconcerted and em- 
barrassed 


“Ah!” said the dwarf, who with his hand stretched out 
above his eye had been surveying the young man attentively, 
‘that should be your grandson, neighbour!” 


“Say rather that he should not be,” replied the old man. | 


“ But he is.” 

“‘ And that?” sai¢ the dwarf, pointing to Dick Swiveller. 

** Sume friend of his, as welcome here as he,” said the old 
man. 

“And that?” inquired the dwarf, wheeling round and point- 
ing straight at me. 

‘“‘ A gentleman who was so good as to bring Nell home the 
other night when she lost her way, coming from your house.” 


The little man 'urned tw the child as if to chide her or ex- | 


ress his wonder,but as she was talking to the young man,held 
is peace, and bent his head to listen. 
“ Do they 


“Well, Nelly,” said the young fellow aloud. 
For shame. Oh, no!” cried the child. 


teach you to hate me, eh?’ 

* No, no. 

“ To love me perhaps ?” pursued her brother with a sneer. 

“To do neither,” she returned. “ They never speak to me 
about you. Indeed they never do.” 

“I dare be hound for that,” he seid, darting a bitter look at 
the grandfather. “I dare be bound for that, Nell. Oh! 
I believe you there !” 

“ But | leve you dearly, Fred,” said the child. 

“ No doubt !” 


“1 do indeed, and always will,” the child with || 


grat emction, “but oh! if you would leave vexing him 


and making tum unhappy, then I could love you more. 


course to be adopted on the nt occasion. Will you al- 
low me to whisper half a syllable, Sir?” 

Without waiting for the permission he sought, Mr. Swivel- 
ler stepped up to the dwarf, and leaning on his shoulder and 
stooping down to get at his ear, said in a voice which was 
perfectly audible to all present, 

“* The watch-word to the old man is—fork.” 

“Is what!’ demanded Quilp. 

“Ts fork, sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, slapping his pocket. 
“You are awake, sir?" 

The dwarf nodded. Mr. Swiveller drew back and nodded 
likewise, then drew a little further back and nodded again, 
and soon. By these means he in time reached the door, 
where he gave a great cough to attract the dwarf's attention 
anigain an epportunity of expressing in dumb show, the 
closest confidence and most inviolable secrecy. Having per- 
formed the serious pantomime that was necessary for the due 
conveyance of these ideas, he cast himself upon his friend's 
|) track, and vanished. 


“Humph!” said the dwarf with a sour leok and a shrug 


of his shoulders, *‘ so much fordear relations. Thank God, I 
| acknowledge none! Nor need you either,” he added, turning 
to the old man, “if you were not as weak as a reed, and 
|| nearly as senseless.” 
|, “What would you have me do?” he retorted in a kind of 
helpless desperation. “ It is casy to talk and sneer. What 
| would you have me do?” 
| ‘*What would J do if I was in your case?” said the dwarf. 
“ Something violent, no doubt.” 
“ You ‘re right there,” returned the little man, highly grat- 
ified by the compliment, fur such be evidently considered it; 
| and grinning like a devil ashe rubbed his dirty hands together. 
\ “Ask Mes. Quilp, pretty Mrs. Quilp, obedient, tirnid, loving 


{ 
| 


|} and she will be anxious and know not a moment's peace tii! I 

| return. I know she's alweys in that condition when I ‘m 

|| away, though she does n't dare say so, unless I lead her on 
k freely and i won't be angry with 

Mrs. Quilp!” 

| The creature appeared quite horrible with his monstrous 

|| bead and little body, as he rubbed his hands slowly round, 

|| and round, and round again—with something fantastic e 

| in his masner of performing this slight action—and, dropping 

| his shagey brows and cocking his chin in the air, glanced u 

| ward with a stealthy look of exultation that an imp cnighe 

| have copwd and appropriated to himself. 

| “Here,” he said, putting his band into his breast and 

| sidling up to the old man as he «poke; “I brought it myselt 


|, and tell her she may s 
her. Oh! well-trai 


nnd heavy for Nell to carry in her bag. She need be accus- 
tomed to such loads betimes though, neighbor, fur she will 
carry weight when you are dead.” 





| 
| 
| something like @ groan. 


| Mra. Quilp. But that reminds me—I have left ber all alone, | 


| for fear of accidents, as being in gold, it was something large | *#**'Ng great riches, are constantly tortured by 


“ Heaven send she may! | hope so,” said the old man with | 


“ My secret!’’ said the other with a haggard look. “ Yo, 
you 're right—I—I—keep it close—very close.” . 

He said no more, but taking the money turned away with 
a slow uncertain step, and pressed his hand upon his head 
like a weary and dejected man. The dwarf watched him 
sharply, while he passed into the little sitting-room and locked 
it in an iron safe above the chimney-piece; and after Musing 
for a short space, prepared to take his leave, observing tha 


|| “Some,” said Mr. Quilp emphatically. \ unless he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would certainly be in 
|| fits on his return. 


“ And so, neighbor,” he added, “I'll turn my face home. 
, wards, leaving my love for Nelly and hoping she may never 
lose her way again, though her doing so procured me an 
“honor I did n't expect.” With that be bowed and leered 
| me, and with « keen glance around which seemed to compre. 
hend every object within his range of vision, however smal! or 
trivial, went bis way. 
I tad several times essayed to go myself, but the old may 
had always opposed it and entreated me to remain. As he 
| renewed his entreaties on our being left alone, and adverted 


| with many thanks tothe former occasion of our being together, 


I willingly vielded to his persuasions, and sat down, pretend. 
ing to examine some curious miniatures and a few old medals 
which he placed before me. It needed no great pressing to 
induce me to stay, for if my curiosity had been excited on the 
occasion of my first visit, it certainly was not diminished now, 

Nell joined us before long, and bringing some needle-work 
to the table, sat by the old man's side. It was pleasant 
observe the fresh flowers in the room, the pet bird with a green 
bough shading his little cage, the breath of freshness and youth 
which seemed to rustle threugh the old dull house and hover 
round the child. It was curious, but not sv pleasant, to tun 
from the beauty and grace of the girl, to the stooping figure, 
care-worn face, and jaded aspect of the old man. As be 
grew wenker and more feeble, what would become of th» 
lonely little creature—poor protector as he was—say that be 
died—what would her fate be then? 


The old man almost answered my thoughts, as be laid his 
band on hers, and spoke aloud. 

“Tl be of beuter cheer, Nell,’ he said; “ there must be 
good fortune in store for thee—I do not ask it for myself, bur 

thee. Such miseries must fall on thy innocent head withow 
it, that I cannot believe but that, being tempted, it will come 
at last'"’ 

She locked cheerfully into his face, but made no answer. 

“When I think,” said he, “of the many yeare—many in 
thy short life-—that thou hast lived alone with me; of thy mo 
notonous existence, knowing no companions of thy own age 
nor any childish pleasures ; of the solitude in which thou bast 
grown to be what thou art, and in which thou bast lived apart 
from nearly all thy kind but one old man; I sometimes fear 
1 have dealt hardly by thee, Nell.” 

** Grandfather!” cried the child in unfeigned surprise. 

“ Not in intention—no no,” said he. “I have ever looked 

‘ forward to the time that should enable thee to mix among tbe 
gayest and prettiest, and take thy station with the best. But 
[ «till look forward, Nell, I still look forward, and if I should 
be forced to leave thee, meanwhile, how have I fitted thee ‘or 
struggles with the world? The poor bird yonder is as weil 
qualifed to encounter it, and be turned adrift upon its mer- 
cies—Hark! I hear Kit outside. Goto him, Nell, goto him. 

She rose, and hurrying away, stopped, turned back, and 
put her arms about the old man’s neck, then left him and hur- 
ried away ugain—but faster this time, to hide her falling 
tears. ; 

“A word in your ear, Sir,” said the old man in « hurned 
‘whisper. “Ihave been rendered uneasy by what you sad 
the other night. and can only plead that I have done oll for 

the best—that it is woo late to retract, if I could (though | 
|, cannot)—and that | hope to triumph yet. Allis for ber sake. 
I have borne great poverty myself, and would spare her the 
|| sufferings that poverty carries with it. , I woud spare her the 
| miseries that brought her mother, my own dear child, to a2 
learly grave. I would leave her—not with resources which 

"could be easily spent or squandered away, but with = 

,, would place her beyond the reach of want for ever. You we 
me, Sir? She shall have no pittance, but a fortune —Hus 
[can say no more than that, now or at any other ume, 
she is here again!" é 

The eagerness with which all this was — into my esr, 
‘the trembiing of the hand with which he clasped my er™, = 
| strained and starting eyes he fixed upon me, the wild ve 

m nce and agitation of his manner, filled me with emeerac™ 
| All that [had heard and seen, and a great part ef pert 
| had onirt himself, led me to suppose that he was & wor 
man. [| could form no comprehension of his character, in 
| he were one of those miserable wretches who have made C. 


ithe sole end and object of their lives and having a dread of 

nd beset by fears of loss and ruin. Many thing? 
poverty, @ t by 

|| he hud said which I bad been at @ loss to uaderetand. Wr 

| quite reconcilable with the idea thus presented to me, an 

i~ngth | concluded that beyond all doubt he was one 





“I see!” said sdcgeatich unhappy race. ” 
over the child, ood ten kissed "awn os Frater * Hope so." echoed the dwarf, approaching close to his | The opinion was not the result of hasty ~S 
“ get you away now you z your lesson. You (27) “Brizhbor, I would | knew in what good investment all || which indeed there was ne oppertonity at that = pe 
need n't whimper, We per, enough, if that’s j these supplies are sunk. But you are @ deep man, and keep || child came back directly, and soun | heres pied mr be 
thomene,” your secret close.” rations for giving Kit a writing lesson, of which it 
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had a couple every week, and one regularly on that evening, 
to the great mirth and enjoyment beth of himself and his in- 
structress. To relate how it was a long time before his mo- 
desty could be se far prevailed upon as to admit of his sitting 
down in the parlor, in the presence of an unknown gentleman 
—how when he did sit down he tucked up his sleeves and 
uared his elbows and put his face close to the copy-book 
and squinted horribly at the lines—how from the very frst 
moment of having the pen in his hand, he began to wallow in 
blots, and to daub himself with ink up to the very roots of his 
hair—how if he did by accident form a letter properly, he im- 
mediately smearéd it out again with his preparations to make 
another—how at every fresh mistake, there was a fresh burst 
of merriment from the child and a louder and not less hearty 
laugh from poor Kit himself—and how there was all the way 
through, notwithstanding, a gentle wish un her part to teach, 
and an anxious desire on his to learn—to relate all these par- 
tionlars would no doubt occupy more space and time than they 
deserve. 
—that evening passed and night came on—that the old man 
again grew restless and impatient—that he quitted the house 
secretly at the same hour as before—and that the child was 
once more left alone within its gloomy walls. 

And now that I have carried this history so far in my own 
character and introduced these personages to the reader, | 
shall for the convenience of the narrative detach myself from 
its further course, and leave those who have prominent and 
necessary parts in it to speak and act for themselves. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quilp resided on Tower Hill; and in her 
bower on Tower Hill Mrs. Quilp was left te pine the absence 
of her lord, when he quitted her on the business which he has 
been already seen to transact. 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said to be of any particular 
trade or calling, though his pursuits were diversified and his 
occupations numerous. He collected the rents of whole colo- 
nies of filthy streets and alleys by the water-side, advanced 
money to the seamen and petty officers of merchant vessels, 
had a share in the ventures of divers mates of East Indianmen, 
smoked his smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Cus- 
tom House, and made appointments on Change with men in 
glazed hats and round jackets pretty well every day. On the 
Surrey side of the river was a small rat-infested dreary yard 


called “ Quilp’s Wharf,” in which were a little wooden count- | 


ing-bouse burrowing all awry in the dust as if it had fallen 
from the clouds and ploughed into the ground; a few frag- 
ments of rusty anchors; several large iron rings; some piles 
of rotu n wood; and two or three heaps of old sheet copper, 
crumpled, cracked, and battered. On Quilp’s Wharf, Daniel 
Qulp was a ship braker, yet to judge from these appearances 
he must either have been a ship-braker on a very small scale, 
or have broken his ships up very «mall indeed. Neither did 
the place present any extraordinary aspect of life or activity, 
as its enly human eccupant was an amphibious boy in a can- 
vass sunt, whose sole change of occupation was from sitting on 


the head of a pile and throwing stones into the mud when the | 


tide was out, to standing with his hands in his pockets gazing 
liatlessly on the motion and on the bustle of the river at high- 


water. 


The dwarf's lodging on Tower Hill comprised, besides the | 


needful aecommodatien for himself and Mrs. Q tilp, a «mall 
sleeping closet for that lady's mother, who resided with the 
couple and waged perpetual war with Daniel; of whom, not- 
withstanding, she stood in no slight dread. Indeed, the ugly 
creature contrived by some means or other—whether by his 
ugliness or his ferocity or his natural cunning is no great mat- 
ter, to impress with a wholesome fear of his anger, most of 
those with whom he was brought into daily contact and com- 
munication. 
cy as Mrs. Quilp herself—a_ pretty little, miid-spoken, blue- 
eyed woman, who having allied herself in wedlock to the 
dwarf in one of those strange infatuations of which exumples 
are by ne means scarce, pertermed a sound practical penance 
for her folly, every day of her life. 
It has been said that Mrs. Quilp was pining in her bower. 
In her bower she was, but not.alone, for besides the old lady 
her mother of whom mention has recently been made, there 
were present some half-dozen ladies of the neighborhood who 
had happened by a strange accident (and also by a little un- 
derstanding among themselves) to drop in one after another, 


just about teatime. This being a season favorable to conver- | 
sation, and the room being a avol, shady, lazy kind of place, | 


with some plants at the open window shutting out the dust, 
and interposing pleasantly enough between the tea table within 
and the old Tower without, it is no wonder that the ladies 
felt an inclination to talk and linger, especially when there are 
ken into aceount the additional inducements of fresh butter, 
new bread, shrimps, and water-cresses. 


_ Now, the ladies being together under these circumstances, 
t was extremely natural that the discourse should turn upou 
the propensity of mankind to tyrannise over the weaker sex, 
and the —_ that devolved upon the weaker sex tu resist that 
tyranny assert their rights and dignity. It was natural 
for four reasons; firstly because Mrs. Quilp being a youn 
woman and notoriously under the dominion of her hu 
ought to be excited to rebel, secondly because Mrs. Quilp’s 
parent was known to be laudably shrewish in her i 
and inclined to resist male authority, thirdly because eash vie- 


It will be sufficient to say that the lesson was given | 


Over nobody had he such complete ascendan- | 


iter wished to show for herself how superior she was in this 
respect to the generality of her sex, and fourthly because the 
company being accustomed to scandalise each other in pairs, 
were deprived of their usual subject of conversation now that 
they were all assembled in close friendship, and had conse- 
quently no better employment than to attack the ¢ en- 


| man as she does of him, I ’d—I ’d kill myself, and write a 
letter first to say he did it!” 

This remark being loudly commended and approved of, an- 
other lady (from the Minories) put in her word: 

“« Mr. Quilp may be a very nice man,” said this lady, “ and 





ceedings by inquiring, with an air of great concern and sym- 
pathy, how Mr. Quilp was; whereunto Mr. Quilp’s wife’s 
mother replied sharply, ‘Oh! he was well erough—nothing 
much was ever the matter with him—and ill weeds were sure 
to thrive.” All the ladies then sighed in concert, shook their 
heads gravely, and looked at Mrs. Quilp as at a martyr. 

“ Ah!” said the spekesman, “I wish you'd give her a little 
| of your advice, Mrs. Jiniwin.”—Mrs. Quilp had been a Miss 
|| Jiniwin it should be observed—* no body knows better than 
|| you Ma’am what us women owe to ourselves.” 

“*Qwe indeed Ma'am!” replied Mrs. Jiniwin. ‘ When 
} my poor husband, her dear father was alive, if he had ever 
ventured a cross word to me, I'd have ” the good old lady 
| did not finish the sentence, but she twisted off the head of a 
|| shrimp with a vindictiveness which seemed to imply that the 
| action was in some degree a substitute for words. In this 
| light it was clearly understood by ‘he other party who imme- 
|| diately replied with great approbation. “ You quite enter 
| into my feelings Ma'am, and it’s jist what I'd do myself.” 
| “But you have no call to do it,” said Mrs. Jiniwin.— 
| “ Luckily for you, you have no more occasion to do it than 

I had.” 
|| ‘No woman need have, 1f she was true to herself,” rejoined 
|| the stout lady. 
| “Do you hear that, Betsy?” said Mrs. Jiniwin, in a warn- 
ing voice. ‘How often have I said the very same words to 
you, and almost gone down on my knees when I spoke 'em!”’ 


Poor Mrs. Quilp, who had looked ina state of helplessness 
from one faee of condolence to another, colored, smiled, and 
shoek her head doubtfully. This was the signal for a gene- 
ral clamor, which beginning in a low murmur gradually swe!- 

| led into a great noise in which every body spoke at once, and 
|| all said that she being a young woman had no right to set 
up her opinions aganst the experience of those who knew so 
much better; that it was very wrong of her not to take the 
advice of people who had nothing at heart but her good; that 
it was next door to being downright ungrateful to conduct her- 
self in that manner; that if she had no respect for herself, she 
ought to have seme for other women, all of whom she compro- 
mised by her meckness; and thatif she had no respect for 
other women, the time would come when other women would 
have no respect for her, and «he would be very sorry for that, 
| they could tell her. Having dealt out these admonitions, the 
| ladies fell to a more powerful assault than they had yet made 
upon the mixed tea, new bread, fresh butter, shrimps and wa- 
ter-cresses, and said their vexation was so great te see her 
going on like that, that they could hardly bring themselves to 
eat a single morsel. 

“It’s all very fine talk,” said Mrs. Quilp, with much sim- 
plicity, “‘but I know that if | was to die to-morrow, Quilp 
could marry any body he pleased—now that he could, | 
know 

There was quite a scream of indignation atthis idea. Mar- 
ry whom he pleased! They would like to see him dare to 











think of marrying any of them; they would like to see the | 


faintest approach tu such a thing. One lady (a widow) was 
quite certain she should stab him if he hinced at it. 

“Very well,” saia Mra. Quilp, nodding her head, “as I 
| said just now, it's very easy to talk, but I again say thet | 
, know—that I''m sure—Quilp has such a way with him when 

he likes, that the best-looking woman here couldn't refuse 
him if I was dead, and she was free, and he chose to make 
love to her. Come!” 
| Every one bridled up at this remark, as much as to say “ I 
'\ know you mean me. Let him try—that’s all.” 
some hidden reason they were all angry with the widow, and 


|each ludy whispered in her neighbor's ear that it was very | 


plain the said.widow thought herself the person referred to, 
and what a puss she was! 


| “ Mother knows,” said Mrs. Quilp, “that what I say is | 


| quite correct, fur she often said so before we were married. 
|| Did n't you say so, mother?” 
This i 


|| daughter Mrs. Quilp, and, besides, it was not supporting the 


|| family credit to encourage the idea that she had married a) 


|man whom nobody else would have. On the other hand, to 


| 
| 





|| tions, Mrs. Jiniwin admitted the powers of irsinuation, bat 
|| denied the right to govern, and with a timely compliment to 
|| the stout lady brought back the discussion to the point from 
|| which it had strayed. 

“Oh! it’s a sensible and proper thing indeed, what Mrs. 
George has said! " exclaimed the old lady. “ If women are 
only true to themselves !—But Betsey is n't, and more 's the 
shame and pity.” 

“ Before L'd let aman order me about as Quilp orders her,” 
said Mrs. George ; ‘‘ before I'd consent to stand in awe of a 


emy. 
Moved by these considerations a stout lady opened the pro- | 


And yet for | 


|| ad or prawns, which i 'm told are not good fur digestion.” 


uiry involved the respected lady in rather a delicate | : ” 
| position, fur she certainly had been active in making her | °F 8ny thing else that would make her uneasy, would yout 


exaggerate the captivating qualities of her son-in-law would | 
de to weaken the cause of revolt, in which all her energies | 
were deeply engaged. Beset by these opposing considera- | 


I suppose there’s no doubt he is, because Mrs. Quilp says he 
|| is, and Mrs. Jiniwin says he is, and they ought to know, or 
nobody does. But still he is not quite a—what one calls a 
handsome man, nor quite a young man neither, which might 
be a little excuse for him if any thing could be; whereas his 
wife is young, and is good-looking, and is a woman—which is 
| the great thing after all.” 
This last clause being delivered with extraordinary pathos 
|| elicited a corresponding murmur from the hearers, stimulated 
by which the lady went on to remark that if such a husband 
I was cross and unreasenable with such a wife, then— 
“If he is!” interposed the mother, putting down her tea- 
,cup and brushing the crambs out of her lap, preparatory to 
| making a solemn declaration. “If heis! He is the greatest 
| tyrant that ever lived, she dare n’t call her soul her own, he 
makes her tremble with a word and even with a look, he 
frigttens her to death, and she has n’t the spirit to give hima 
word back, no, nota single word.” 
Notwithstanding that the fact had been notorious before- 
hand to all the tea-drinkers, and had been discussed and ex- 
patiated on at every tea-drinking in the neighborhood for the 
last twelve months, this official communication was no sooner 
made than they all began to talk at once and to vie with each 
other in vehemence and volubility. Mrs. George remarked 
| that people would talk, that people had often said this to her 

before, that Mrs. Simmons then and there present had told 
| her so twenty times, that she had always said, “* No, Henrietta 
Simmons, unless | see it with my own eyes and hear it with 
my own ears, [ never will believe it.” Mrs. Simmons cor- 
rotorated this testimony and added strong evidence of her 
own. The lady frem the Minories recounted a successful 
course ef treatment under which she had placed her own hus- 
band, who, from manifesting one month after marriage une- 
quivocal symptoms of the tiger, had by this means become 
subdued into a perfect lamb. Another lady recounted her 
own personal struggle and final triumph, in the course where- 
of she tad found it necessary to call in her mother and two 
aunts, and to weep incessantly night and day for six weeks. 
A third, who in the general confusion could secure no other 
listener, fastened herself upon a young woman still unmarried 
who happened to be amongst them, and conjured her as she 
valued her own peace of mind and happiness to profit by this 
solemn occasion, to take example from the weakness of Mrs. 
Quilp, and from that time forth to direct her whole thoughts 
to taming and subduing the rebellious spirit of man. The 
noise was at its height, and half the company had elevated 
their voices into a perfect shrick in order to drown the voices 
of the other half, when Mrs. Jiniwin was seen to change 
color and shake her fore-finzer stealthily, as if exhorting them 
to silence. Then, and not until then, Daniel Quilp himself, 
the cause and occasion of all this clamor, was observed to be 
in the room, looking on and listening with profound attertion, 

* Go on, ladies, go on,” said Daniel. *‘ Mrs. Quilp, pray 
ask the ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lo»- 
sters and something light and palatable.” 

“ [—I—did n't ask them to tea, Quilp,” stammered his 
wife. ‘It's quite an accident.” 

** So much the better, Mrs. Quilp ; these accidental parties 
are always the pleasantest,”’ said the dwarf, rubbing his hands 
so hard that he seemed to be engaged in manulacturing, of 
the dirt with which they were encrusted, liule charges for 
popguns. ‘ What! Not going ladies, you are not going, 
surely ’ 

His tair enemies tossed their heads slightly as they sought 
their respective bonnets and shawls, but left all verbal conten- 





| tion to Mrs. Jiniwin, who, finding herself in the position of 


_champion, made a faint struggle to sustair the character. 
| “And why not stop to supper, Quilp,” said the old lady, 
| “if my daughter had a mind?’ 

“To be sure,” rejoined Daniel—‘ why net?” 

“ There's nething dishonest or wrong in a supper, I hope,” 
said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Surely not,” returned the dwarf. ‘‘ Why should there be? 


| Nor any thing unwholesome either, unless there 's lobster sal- 
| And you would n’t like your wife to be attacked with that, 


| said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

Not for a score of worlds,” replied the dwarf, with a grin. 
“« Not even to have a score of mothers-in-law at the same time 
—and what a blessing that would be!” ; . 

“ My daughter's your wife. Mr. Quilp, certainly,” said the 
old lady, with a giggle, meant for satirical, and to imply that 
he needed to be reminded of the fact; “ your wedded wife.” 

« So she is, certainly, so she is,” observed the dwarf. 

“ And she has a right to do as she likes, I hope, Quilp,” 
said the old lady, trembling, partly with anger and partly with 
a secret fear of her impish son-in-law. 

“ she has,” he replied. ‘Oh, do n't you know she 
ee n't you know she has, Mrs. Jiniwin?” . 

“I Nenow che RUAN ip Dees Sep. ond woul have, if she 
was of my way of thinking. 

Why ex't youcl your mother’s way of thinking, my dear?” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





said the dwarf, turning round and addressing his wife, ‘ why || 
don’t you always imitate your mother, my dear? She's the | 
ornament of your sex—your father said so every day of his| 
life, I am sure he did.” | 

* Her father was a blessed creetur, Quilp, and worth twen- | 
ty thousand of some people,” said Mrs. Jiniwin; “‘ twenty | 
hundred million thousand.” 

« I should like te have known him,” remarked the dwarf. | 
«I dare say he was a blessed creature then; but I’m sure | 
he is now. It was a happy release. I believe he had suffered |) 
a long time ?” i 

The old lady gave a gasp,but nothingcame of t: Quilp , 
resumed, with the same malice in his eye and the same sar- || 





* You look ill, Mrs. Jiniwin; I know you have been exci- || 
ting yourself too much—talking perhaps, for it is yeur weak- 


ness. Goto bed. Doge to bed.” 

«I shall go when I please, Quilp, and not before.” 

“ But please to go now. Do please to go now,” said the | 
dwarf. 

The old woman looked angrily at him, but retreated as he ), 
advanced, and falling back before him, suffered him to shut the 
door upon her and bolt her out among the guests, who were || 
by this time crowding down stairs. Being left alone with his | 
wife, who sat trembling in a corner, with her eyes fixed upon | 
the ground, the little man planted himself before her, and | 


folding his arms, looked steadily at her for some time without |, mind the carriage wen it 's a waitin’ below,’ he says, ‘wot 's 
i | to hinder you from operatin’ on both of em ev'ry da as well | 
| 48 upon me? you've got six children,’ he says, ‘ wot 's to hin- 


*“* Mrs. Quilp,” he said, at last. 

“Yes, Quilp,” she replied, meekly. 

Instead of pursuing 
folded his arms again, and looked at her more sternly than be-_ 
fore, while she averted her eyes and kept them on the grouud. 

“ Mrs. Quilp.” 

“ Yes, Quilp.” 

“If ever you listen to these beldames again, I'll bite you.” 

With this laconic threat, which he accompanied with asnarl | 
that gave him the ap of being particularly in earnest, 
Mr. Quilp bade her clear the tea-board away, and bring the 
rum. The spirit being set before him in a huge case-bottle, 
which had originally come out of some ship's locker, he or- 
dered cold water and the box of segars; and these being sup-' 
plied, he settled himself in an arm-chair, with his large head | 
and face squeezed up against the back, and his legs planted 
on the table. 

“ Now, Mrs. Quilp,” he said, “I feel in a smoking humor, | 
and shall probably blaze away all might; but sit where you. 
are, if you please, in case I want you.” 

His wife returned no ether reply than the customary “ Yes, | 
Quilp,” and the small lord of the creation took his first cigar, 
and mixed his first glass of grog. The sun went down and the 
stars peeped out, the Tower turned from its own proper color |, 
to gray and from gray to black, the room perfectly |, 
dark and the end of the cigar a deep fiery red; but still Mr. | 
Quilp went on smoking and drinking in the same position, and | 
staring listlessly out of the window, with the dog-like smile al- | 
ways on his face, save when Mrs. Quilp made some involun- | 
tary movement of restlessness ar fatigue, and then it expanded | 
into a grin ef delight. 

MR. WELLER'S WATCH. ! 

It seems that the house-keeper and the two Mr. Wellers | 
were no sooner left together on the occasion of their first be- 
coming acquainted, than the house- called to her as-| 
sistance Mr. Slithers the barber, who had been lurking in the 
kitchen in expectation of her summons; and with many smiles 
and much sweetness introduced him as one who would assist 


| will Jinkinson,’ says the doctor. ‘Then doctor,’ says Jink- 
| inson, ‘ vill 


|| day the doctor came, and arter he ‘d been shaved all skilful 


the theme he had in his mind, Quilp You've got two assistants in the shop down stairs, wot’s to 


neath in large letters, ‘ Another fine animal wos slaughtered 
yesterday at Jinkinson’s!’ Hows'ever, there ‘ 
there Jinkinson wos, till he wos took werry ill with eome inn- 
’ard disorder, lost the use of his legs, and wos confined to his 
bed vere he laid a wery long time, but sich was his pride in 
his profession even n, that wenever he wot worse than 
wale doctor used to go down stairs and say ‘ Jinkinkson’s 
wery low this mornin’; we must give the bears a stir;’ and as 
sure as ever they stirred em up a bit and made em roar, | 
Jinkinson opens his eyes if he wos ever so bad, calls out) 
‘ There ’s the bears!’ and rewives agin.” | 

“ Astonishing!” cried the barber. 

“ Not a bit,” said Sam, “ human natur’ neat as imported. 
Vun day the doctor happennin’ to say ‘ I shall look in as usual 
to-morrow mornin’, Jinkinson catches hold of his band and 
says ‘ Doctor,” he says, ‘ will you grant me one favor?’ ‘I! 


come unshaved, and let me shave you?’ ‘I 


will,’ says the doctor. ‘ God bless you,’ says Jinkinson. Next 








and reg’lar, he says ‘ Jinkinson,’ he says, ‘It’s wery plain | 
this does you coon. Now,’ he says ‘I've got a coachman as | 
has got a beard that it ’ud warm your heart to work on, and | 
though the footman’ he says, ‘has n't got much of a beard, t 
still he’s a trying it on vith a pair o' viskers to that extent | 
that razors is Christian charity. If they take it in turns to || 


der you from shavin’ all their heads and keepin’ ‘ein shaved ? 





hinder you from cuttin’ and curlin’ them as often as you |) 
like ? Do this,’ he says, ‘and you re aman agin.” Jinkinson | 


|, squeezed thedoctor’s hand and begun that very day; he kept | 


his tools upon his bed, and wenever he felt hns-self gettin’ | 
werse, he turned to at vun e’ the children who was a runnin’ | 
about the house vith heads like clean Dutch cheeses, and | 


| shaved him agin. Vun day the lawyer cum to make his vill; 


all the time he wos a takin’ it down, Jinkinson was secretly & | 
clippin’ avay at his hair with a large pair of scissors. ‘ Wot's, 
that ‘ere snippin’ noise ?” says the lawyer every now and then, | 
‘it’s like a man havin’ his hair cut.’ ‘It is wery like a man | 
havin’ his hair cat,’ says poor Jinkinson, hidin’ the scissors \ 
and lookin’ quite innocent. By the time the lawyer | 
: found it out, he was wery nearly bald. Jinkinson was kept 
alive in this way for a long time, but at last vun day he has in | 
all the children vun arter another, shaves each on ‘em wery 
clean, and gives him vun kiss on the crown of his head; then | 
he has in the two assistants, and arter cuttin’ and curlin’ of 
‘em in the first style of elegance, says he should like to hear 
the woice o’ the greasiest bear, vich rekvest is immedetly 
complied with; then he says that he feels wery happy in his 
mind, and vishes to be left alone; and then he dies, previously | 
cuttin’ his own hair and makin’ one flat curl in the middle of | 
his forehead.” 
This anecdote produced an extraordinary effect, not only | 
upon Mr. Slithers Ge upon the housekeeper also, who evinced 
so much anxiety to please and to be pleased, that Mr. Weller, 


; 


| with a manner betokening some alarm, conveyed a whispered |) 


inquiry to his son whether he had gone “too fur.” i 
“* Wot do you mean by too fur ?’’ demanded Sam. | 
“In that ‘ere little compliment respectin’ the want of | 

hock’erdness in ladies, Sammy,” replied his father. | 
“ You do n’t think she ’s fallen in love with you in conse- 

kens o’ that, do you!"’ said Sam. 
“ More unlikelier things have come to pass my boy,” re- || 


was, and || before 





wz ~ 7 . ts. — — 
pameeion of the ae cag hey ge tp more fecbly than 
2 housekeeper 8 piece o! , 
sisted on applying it ~ bowl of the pipe with ber own go 
hands; Mr. Weiler resisted; the housekeeper cried that her 
fingers would be burnt; Mr. Weller gave way. The ipe was 
ignited, Mr. Weller drew a long puff of s : 
himself in the very act of smiling on the housekeeper, Put a 
sudden constraint his countenance and looked stern} Pt 
the candle, with > ape mes net co egeuee, hi e 
e thoughts ivation in ts. From this ; 
frame a mind he was oat by the voice ofthis mm Chin 

“ Edo n't think,” said Sam who was smoking with grea 
composure and enjoyment, “ that if the lacy wos agreeable i: 
‘ud be wery far out o’ the vay for us four to make up a ciup 
of our own like the governors does up stairs, and let him,” 
Sam pointed with the stem of his Pipe towards his paress, 
7 ——. ffably declared tha 

The keeper affably dec t it was the i 
dohel tom Ghilagtt Thabuber odh Goan’ 
Weller said nothing, but he laid down his pipe as if in a fr of 
inspiration, and performed the following manceuvres. 

Unbuttoning three lower buttons of his waistcoat, and 
pausing for a moment to enjoy the easy flow of breath conse. 
quent upon this process, he laid violent hands upon his watch. 
chain and slowly and with extreme difficulty drew from bis 
fob an immense double-cesed silver watch, which brought the 
liming of the pocket with it and was not to be disentangle 
but by great exertions and an amazing redness of face. Hay. 
ing fairly got it out at last, he detached the outer case, ad 
wound it up with a key of corresponding magnitude, then pa 
the case on again, and having applied the wateh to his ear 
ascertain that it was still going, gave it some half-dozen hari 
krocks on the table to improve its performance. 

“ That,’’ said Mr. Weller, laying it on the table with its face 
upwards, “ is the title and emblem o' this here society. San- 
my, reach them two stools this vay for the wacant cheers.— 
Ladies and gen'l'men, Mr. Weller's watch is vound up ani 
now a goin’. Order!” 

By way of enforcing this proclamation, Mr. Weller, using 
the watch after the manner of a president's hammer, and me 
marking with great pride that nothinz hurt it and that falls 
and concussions of all kinds materially enhanced the excel- 
lence of the works and assisted the regulator, knocked the 
table a great many times and declared the association formally 
constituted, 

“ And do n't let's have no grinnin’ at the cheer, Samivel,” 


| said Mr. Weller to his son, “or I shall be committin’ you to 


the cellar, and then p’raps we may get into wot the ‘Merri- 
kins calla fix, and the English a qvestion ©” privileges.” 

Having uttered this friendly caution, the president settled 
himself in his chair with great dignity, and requested that Mr. 
Samuel would relate an anecdote. 

“ I "ve told ene,” said Sam. 

“ Wery good, sir; tell another,’ returned the chnir. 

“ We wos a talking jist now, sir,” said Sam turning to 
Slithers, “about barbers. Pursuing that ‘ere fruitful theme, 
sir, Ill tell you in a wery few words a romantic little story 
about anether barber, as p raps you may never have heerd.” 

“ Samivel !” said Mr. Weller, again bringing his watch and 
the table into smart collision, “ address your obserwations to 
the cheer, sir, and not to priwate indiwiduoals r 


“ And if I might rise to order,” said the barber in a sef 
voice, and looking round him with a conciliatory smile as be 
leant ever the table with the knuckles of his left band resting 
upon it, “if I might rise to order, I would suggest that * bar 
bers’ is not exactly the kind of language which is agreeable 


her in the responsible office of entertaining her distinguished || plied Mr. Weller in a hoarse whisper; “I'm always afeerd | and scothing to our feelings. You, sir, will correct me if I'm 


| of inadwertent captivation, Sammy. 


If I know'd how to! 


wrong, but I believe there is such a word in the dictionary # 


“ Indeed,” said she, “ without Mr. Slithers, I should have | make myself ugley or unpleasant I ‘d do it, Samivel, rayther | hair-dressers.” 


been placed in quite an awkward situation.” lj 
“ There is no call for any hock’erdness, mum,” said Mr. | 
Weller with the utmost politeness; “no call wotsumever. A | 
lady,” added the old gentleman, looking about him with the | 
air of one who establishes an incontrovertible position, “a la ! 
dy can "tbe hock’erd. Natur has otherwise purwided.” | 
The house-keeper inclined her head and smiled yet more | 
sweetly. The barber, who had been fluttering about Mr. 
Weller and Sam in a state of great anxiety to improve their | 
acquaintance, rubbed his hands and cried “‘ Hear! hear! Very |! 
true sir;”’ whereupon Sam turned about and steadily regarded | 
him for some seconds in silence. I 
“T never knew,” said Sam, fixing his eyes in a ruminative | 
manner upon the blushing barber, “I never knew but vun o’ | 
your trade, but he wos worth a dozen and wos indeed dewo- | 





ted to his callin’!”” 

“Was he in the easy shaving way, sir,” inquired Mr. Slith- 
ers; “‘or in the cutting and curling line?” 

“ Both,” replied Sam; “easy shavin’ was his natur, and 
cuttin’ and curlin’ was his pride and His whole de- 
light wos in his trade. He spent all his money in bears and 
Tun in debt for ’em besides, and there they wos a ling 
avay down in the front cellar all day long, and inefleciooaly 

; SO os tte oe. 

wos and 

the fave feer witor wee omtuetna a heads ; not to 
speak of the dreadful aggrawation it have been to ’em 
SEE Troe ie 
vith 8 bear in his last agonies, and under- 


than live in this here state of perpetival terror!” 


Mr. Weller had at that time, no further opportunity of 
dwelling upon the apprehensions which beset his mind, for the | 
immediate occasion of his fears proceeded te lead the way | 
down stairs, apologising as they went for conducting him into | 
the kitchen, which apartment, however, she was induced to. 
proffer for his accommodation in preference to her ewn little | 
room, the rather as it afforded greater facilities for smoking, | 
and was immediately adjoining the ale cellar. The prepara-| 
tions which were already made sufficiently proved that these 
were not mere words of course, for on the deal table were a! 
sturdy ale jug and glasses, flanked with clean pipes and a| 
plentiful supply of tobacco for the old gentleman and his son, 
while on a dresser hard by was a goodly store of cold meat 
and other eatables. At sight uf these arrangements Mr. 
Weller was at first distracted between his love of joviality and 
his doubts whether they were not to be considered as so many 
evidences of captivation having already taken place; but he’ 
soon yielded to his natural impulse, and took hig seat at the 
table with a very jolly countenance. 

“ As to imbibin’ any o’ this here flagrant veed, mum, in the 
4 of a lady,” said Mr. Weller, taking up a pipe and 

ying it dowm again, “ it could n't be. Samivel, total absti- 
nence, if = 

“ But Pied it of all thi 


= 








A lil ” said the housekeeper. 
“ a ie wy head. ae 
“ Upon my w ”” ‘said housekeeper’ “ Mr. 
Slithers knows I do.” 





Mr. Weller coughed, and notwithstanding the barber’s con- 


| pleasant and uniwersal fiction. 


Well, but suppose he wasn't a hairdresser,” suggested 
Sam. 

“Vy then, sir, be parliamentary, and call him vun all the 
more,” returned his father. ‘“ In the same vay as ev'ry gen’ 
man in another place is a honorable, ev'ry barber in this place 
isn hair-dresser. Ven you tead the speeches in the paper 
and see as vun gen’Iman tays of another, ‘the honorable mem 
ber, if he vill ullow me to call him so,’ you vill understand, 
sir, that that means, ¢ if he vill allow me to keep up that er 


” 


It is a common remark, confirmed by history and expenene, 
that great men rise with the circumstances in which they #™ 
placed. Mr. Weller came out so strong in his capacit) 
chairman, that Sain was for some time prevented from ¢ 
ing by a grin of surprise, which held his faculties enchaned, 
and at last subsided in a long whistle of a single now. “8 
the old gentleman appeared even to have astonished hime" 
and that to no small extent, as was demonstrated by the va 
amount of chuckling in which he indulged after the utterance 
of these lucid remarks. ‘ 

“ Here's the story,” said Sam. ‘‘ Vunce upon a time there 
wos a young hair-dresser as opened a wery smart little shop 
vith four wax dummies in the winder, two gen'lmen and tw? 
Indies—the gen'Imen vith blue dots for their beards, wery ~ 
viskers, ow-dacious heads 
side, their right forefi 

bonttifal, in vich last respect had 


over the gen’lmen, as was n't allowed but wery little 
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and terminated rayther abrupt, in fancy drape He had also 
many hair-brushes and tooth-brushes bot up in the win- 
der, neat glass-cases on the counter, a floor-clothed cuttin’ 
room up stairs, and a weighen’ macheen in the shop, right 
oppesite the door ; but the great attraction and ornament wos 
the dummies, which this 'ere young hair-dresser was constantly 
@ runnin’ out in the road to look at, and constantly a runnin 
in agin to oe and polish; in short, he wos so proud on 
‘em that ven Sunday come, he wos always wretched and mis- 
*rable to think they wos behind the shutters, and looked anx- 
jously for ay on that account. Vun o’ these dummies 
wos a fav'rite vith him beyond the others, and ven any of his 
acquaintance asked him vy he did n’t - married—as the 
etd 


young he know’d, in partickler, often —he used to say, 
‘Never! I never vill enter into the bonds of vedlock,”he says, 
‘until I meet vith a young ’ooman as realizes my idea o’ that 
ere fairest dummy vith the light hair. Then, and not till then,’ 
he says, ‘vill I approach the altar!’ All the young ladies he 
know’d as had got dark hair told him this wos wery sinful, and 
that he wos wurshippin’ a idle; but them as wos at all near 
the same shade as the dummy colored up wery much, and wos 
observed to think him a wery nice young man.” ’ 

“‘ Samivel,”’ said Mr. Weller gravely, “‘a member o’ this 
assosiashun bein’ one o’ that ‘ere tender sex which is now 
immedetly referred to, I have to rekvest that you will make 
no reflexions.” 

“T ain't a makin’ any, am I?” inquired Sam. 

“Order, sir!" rejoined Mr. Weller, with severe dignity ; 
then sinking the chairman in the father, he added in his usual 
tone of voice, “ Samivel, drive on!” 

Sam interchanged a smile with the housekeeper, and pro- 
ceeded : 

“ The young hair-dresser had n't been in the habit o’ makin’ 
this awowal above six menths, ven he encountered a young 


|| init, no danger, Sammy: she’s only a punster. She seemed 


housekeeper discovered that more ale was wanted, and hastily 
withdrew into the cellar to draw the same, followed by the 
barber, whe insisted on carrying the candle. Having looked 
after her with a very comp!acent expression of face, and after 
him with some disdain, Mr. Weller caused his glance to travel 
slowly round the kitchen, until at length it rested on his son. 

a my,” said Mr. Weller, “I mistrust that barber.” 

“ Wot for?” returned Sam ; “‘ wot 's he got to do with you 
You’re a nice man, you are, arter 
ror, to gos payin’ compliments and talkin’ about hearts and 


“ Wos I a talkin’ about hearts and iercers? was I, though, 
Sammy, eh?” . 

ef af op of course you wos.” 

~ n’t know no better, Sammy; there a’n’t no harm 


pleased, did n’t she! O’ course she wos pleased; it’s 
nat’ral she should be, wery nat’ral.”’ 

“ He's wain of it!” exclaimed Sam, joining in his father’s 
mirth—“ he 's actually wain!”’ 

“ Hush!” replied Mr. Weller, composing his features, 
“‘they're a comin’ back, the little heart’s a comin’ back. 
But mark these words o’ mine once more, and remember ’em 
ven your father says he said 'em: Samivel, I mistrust that ere 
deceitful barber.” 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP—CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Whether Mr. Quilp took any sleep by snatches of a few 
winks at a time, or w he sat with his eyes wide open 
all night long, certain it is that he kept bis cigar alight, and 
kindled every fresh one from the ashes of that which was 


pretendin’ all kinds o’ ter- || 


abundance of cold water in the next apartment, routed these 
symptoms effectually, and she applied herself to the prescribed 
P rations with sullen diligence. 

While they were in progress, Mr. Quilp withdrew to the 
adjoining room, and turning back his coat-collar, proceeded 
to smear his countenance with a damp tewel of very un- 

appearance, which made his complexion rather 

| more eloudy than it was before. But while he was thus en- 

gaged, his caution and inquisitiveness did not forsake him, for 

| with a face as sharp and cunning as ever he often stopped, 

| even in this short process, and steod listening for any conver- 
sation in the next room, of which he might be the theme. 

“ Ah!” he said after a short effort of attention, “ it was not 
| the towel over my ears, I thought it was n’t. I’m a little 
| hunchy villain and a monster, am I, Mrs. Jiniwin? Ob!” 
| The of this discovery called up the old doglike 
| smile in full force. When he had quite done with it, he shoek 
| himself in a very dog-like manner, and rejoined the ladies. 
| Mr. Quilp now walked up to the front of the looking-glass, 
| and was standing, ee en his neckerchief, when Mrs. Jin- 
| iwin, happening tobe behind him, could not resist the inclina- 
| tion she felt to shake her fist at her tyrant son-in-law. Itwas 
| the gesture of an instant, but as she did so and accompanied 
| the action with a menacing look, she met his eye in the glass, 
fee matte mbar ee The same glance at the mirror 

€on to reflection of a horribly grotesque and dis- 
eee oe and the next instant 
| the dwarf, turning about with a perfectly bland and placid 
| look, inquired in a tone of great affection, 

| “ How are you now, my dear old darling?” 
| Slight and ridicnlous as the incident was, it made him ap- 





nearly consumed, without requiring the assistance of a candle. 
Nor did the striking of the clocks, hour after hour, appear | 

to inspire him with any sense of drowsiness or any natural de-| 

sire to go to rest, but rather toincrease his wakefulness, which | 





lady as wos the wery picter o’ the fairest dummy. ‘ Now,’ || 
he says, ‘it’sallup. I ama slave!’ The young lady wos 
not only the pi¢ter o’ the fairest dummy, bot she wos wery || 
romantic as the young hair-dresser wos t#o; and he says, || 
* Oh!" he says, ‘here ’s a community o’ feelin’—here's a flow || 
o’ soul!" he says, ‘here's a interchange o’ sentiment!’ The | 
young lady did n't say much o’ course, but she expressed her- | 
self agreeable, and shortly artervards vent to see him vith a 
mutual friend. ‘he hair-dresser rushes out to meet her, but |! 
d’rectly she sees the dummies she changes color and falls a | 
tremblin’ wiolently. ‘“ Look up, my love,’ says the hair- i 
dresser; ‘behald your imige in my winder, but not correcter || 
than in my art!’ * My imige?’ she says. ‘Your'n!’ replies 
the hairdresser. ‘But whose imige is that?’ she says, a! 
pinting at yun o’ the gen’Imen. ‘ No vun's, my love,’ he says. | 
‘it's but aidea.’ ‘A ideal’ says she; ‘it’s a portrait—I 
feel it's a portrait ; and that ‘ere noble face must be in the mil- || 
ingtary!" ‘Wotdo I hear?’ says he, a crumplin’ his curls. | 
‘ Villiam Gibbs,’ she says, quite firm, ‘never renoo the sub- 
ject. [respect you as a friend,’ she says, “but my affections 
is set upon that manly brow.’ ‘ This, says the ‘hair-dreseer, 
‘is a reg'lar blight, and in it I perceive the hand of Fate.— 
Fareveil !’ Vith these vords he rushes into the shop, breaks | 
the dummy’s nose vith a blow of his curlin’ iréns, melts him || 
down at the parlor fire, and never smiles artervards.” I 
“ The young lady, Mr. Weller 1"’ said the housekeeper. \ 
“Vy, ma’am,” said Sam, “ finding that Fate had a spite | 
agin her and everybody she’come into contact vith, she never || 
smiled neither, but read a deal 0’ poetry and pined avay—by | 
rayther slow degrees, for she ain't deud yet. It took a deal | 


o’ poetry to kill the hair-dresser, and some people say arter || 


all that it was more the gin and water as caused him to be run | 

over; p’raps 1t wos a litle o’ both, and came o’ mixing the | 

two.” 

The barber declared that Mr. Weller had related one of the 

most interesting stories that had ever come within his knowl- 

edge, in which opinion the housekeeper entirely concurred. 
“ Are you a married man, sir?"’ inquired Sam. 
The barber replied that he had not that honor. 
“ | spose you mean to be?” said Sam. 


** Well,” replied the barber, rubbing his hands smirkingly : with a smile of which a frown was part. 


“T don’t know, I do n't think it’s very likely.”’ 


“ That 's a bad mgn,” said Sam; “if you’d said you meant 


to be vun o’ these days, I should ha’ looked upon you as bein’ 
safe. You're in a wery precarious state.” 


“Tam not censcious of any danger, at all events,” returned 
the barber. 

“No more wos I, sir,”’ said the elder Mr. Weller, in 
sing, “‘ those vere my symptoms exactly. I've been eoah that 
vay twice. Keep your vether eye open, my friend, or you 're 
gone.” 

There was something 80 very solemn about this admonition, 
both in its matter and manner, and also in the way which Mr. 
Weller still kept his eye fixed upon the unsuspecting victim, 
that nobody cared to speak for some little time, and might n't 
have cared to do so for some time longer, if the housekeeper 
had not happened to sigh, which called off the old gentleman's 
attention, and gave rise to a gallant inquiry whether “ there 
wos anythin’ wery piercin’ in that ‘ere little heart.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Weller!" said the housekeeper, laughing. 

“ No, but is there anythin’ as agitates it?” pursued the oid 
gentleman. ‘Has it always been obderrate, always opposed 
to the happiness o’ human creeturs? Eh? Has it?” 

At this critical juncture for her blushes and 


! 


i, 
! sion of the sentence. 


confusion, the 


he showed, at every such indication of the pregress of the | 
night, by a suppressed cackling in his throat, and a motion 
of his shoulders, like one who laughs heartily, but at the same | 
time slyly and by stealth. 

At length the day broke, and 


r Mrs. Quilp, shivering | 
with the cold of early morning, a 


want of sleep, was discovered sitting patiently on her chair, | 


raising her eyes at intervals in mute appeal to the compassion 
and clemency of her lord, and gently reminding him by an oc- | 
casional cough that she was still unpardoned, and that her | 


But her dwarfish spouse still smoked his cigar and drank | 
his rum without heeding her; and it was not until the sun had 
some time risen, and the activity and noise of city day were | 
rife in the street, that he deigned to recognise her presence by 
any word or sign. He might not have done so even then, but | 
for certain impatient tappings at the door, which seemed to, 
denote that some "Ri hard knuckles were actively engaged | 
upon the other side. 

“Why dear me!’’ he said looking round with a malicious 
grin, “it's day! Open the door, sweet Mrs. Quilp.” 

His obedient wife withdrew the bolt, and her lady mother | 


entered. 
Now Mrs. Jiniwin bounced into the room with great impet- 
uosity, for supposing her son-in-law to be still a-bed, she had 
come to relieve her feelings by pronouncing a strong opinion | 
upon-his general conduct and character. Seeing that he was | 
up and dressed, and thatthe room appeared to have been oc-| 
cupied ever since she quitted it on the previous evening, she 
stopped short, in some embarrassment. 

Nothing escaped the hawk’s eye of the ugly little man, who 


turned uglier still in the fulness of his satisfaction, and bade 
her good morning with a leer of triumph. 


“ Why Betsy,” said the old woman, “ you haven't been a || 


| —you don’t mean to say you've been a—” 

| “Sitting up all night?” said Quilp supplying the conclu- 
“Yes she has!" 

** All night!” cried Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Ay, all night. Is the dear old lady deaf?" said Quilp, 
“Who says man 
Ha! ha! The time has 





and wife are bad company ? 


flown.” 


} “You're a brute!” exclaimed Mrs. Jiniwin. 


| Come, come,” said Quilp,fwilfully misunderstanding her, of 
| course, “‘ you mustn't call her names. She's married now, 
j}you know. And though sho did beguile the timeand keep 
|| me from my bed, you must not be so tenderly careful of me 


t | as to be out of humor with her. Bless you fora dear old 


lady, Here’s your health!” 

“IT am much obliged to you,” returned the old woman, tes- 
tifying by a certain restlessneas in her hands a vehement desire 
to shake her matronly fist at her son-in law. “Oh! I 'm.very 
mech obliged to you!” 

“Grateful soul!” cried the dwarf. ‘“ Mrs. Quilp.” 

“ Yea, Quilp,” said the timid sufferer. 

“ Help your mother to get breakfast, Mrs. Quilp. Iam go- 
ing to the wharf this morning—the earlier, the better—so be 
quick.” 





son-in-law whether she felt faint, with a hint 


nance had been of Jong duration. | which were equally a 


perfectly understanding what passed in the old lady’s mind, | 


Mrs. Jiniwin made a faint demonstration of rebellion by sit- 
ting down in a chair near the door, and folding her arms asif 
in a resolute determination to do nothing. But a few whis- 
pered words from her daughter, and a kind + =; from her 

t there was 


| pear such a little fiend, and withal such a keen and knowing 
| one, that the old woman felt too much afraid of him to utter 
| a single word, and suffered herself to be led with extraordi 
nary politeness to the breakfast table. Here he by no means 
diminished the impression he had just produced, for he ate 
| hard eggs, shell and all, devoured gigantic prawns with the 
heads and tails on, chewed tobacco and water-cresses at the 





|| same time and with extraordinary greediness, drank boiling 
harassed by fatigue and | tea without winking, bit his fork and spoon pm pe again, 


and in short perfurmed so many horrifying uncommon 
acts that the women were nearly frightened out of their wits, 
and began to doubt if he were really a human creature. At 
last, having gone through these proceedings and many others 
rt of his system, Mr. Quilp left them, 
reduced to a very ient and humble state, and betook him- 
| self to the river side, where he took boat for the wharf on 
| which he had bestowed his name. 

| It was flood tide when Daniel Quilp sat himself down in the 


|| wherry to cross to the opposite shore. A fleet of barges were 


| coming lazily en, some sideways, some head first, some stern 
first; all in a wrong-headed, dogged, obstinate way, bumping 
| up against the larger craft, running under the bows of steam- 
boats, getting into every kind of nook and corner where they 
had no business, and being crunched on all sides like so many 
| walnut shells; while each with its pair of long sweeps strug- 
ling and splashing in the water looked like some lumbering 
fish in pain. In some of the vessels at anchor ell hands were 
busily engaged in coiling ropes, spreading out sails to dry, 
taking in or discharging their cargoes; in others no life was 
| visible but two or three tarry boys, and perhaps a barking dog 
running to and fro upon the deck or scrambling up to look 
| over the side and bark the louder for the view. Coming 
, slowly on through the forests of masts was a great steam ship, 
| beating the water in short, impatient strokes with her heavy 
paddies as though she wanted room to breathe, and advancing 
| in her huge bulk like a sea monster among the minnows ef the 
Thames. 

On either hand were long black tiers of colliers ; between 
them vessels slowly working out of harbor with sails glisten- 
| ing in the sun, and creaking noise on beard, reéchoed from a 
| hundred quarters. The water and all upon it was in active 
| motion, dancing and buoyant and bubbling up; while the old 
| grey Tower and piles of building on the shore, with many a 
| church-spire shooting up between, looked coldly on, and 
|| seemed to disdain their chafing, restless neighbor. 
|| Daniel Quilp, whe was not much affected by a bright morn- 

ing, save in so far as it spared him the trouble of carrying an 
| umbrella, caused himself to be put ashore hard by the wharf, 
| and proceeded thither through a narrow lane which, parta- 
|| king of the amphibious character of its frequenters, had as 
|| much water as mud in its composition, and avery liberal sup- 
|| ply ofeach. Arrived at his destination, the first object that 
|| presented itself to his view was a pair of very imperfectly 
| shed feet, elevated in the air with the soles upwards, which 
| remarkable appearance was referable to the boy, who being 
of an eccentric spirit, and having a natural taste for tumbling, 
| was now standing on his head and contemplating the aspect of 
the river under these uncommon circumstances. He was put 
on his heels by the sound of his master’s voice, and as soon as 
| his head was in his right position, Mr. Cts ae ex- 
eg in the absence of a better verb, “ p' it” for 


“Come, you let me alone,” said the bey, parrying Quilp’s 
hand with both his elbows alternately. ‘You'll get some- 

i won't like if you don’t, and se I tell you.” 

“You dog,” snarled Quilp, “I ' beat you with an iron rod, 
I'll scratch you with a rusty nail, I'll pinch your eyes, if you 
talk to me==I will,” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





With these threats he clenched his hand again, and dexter- 
ously diving in between the elbows and catching the boy’s 
head as it dodged from side to side, gave it three or four good 
hard knocks. Having now carried his point and insisted on 
it, he left off. 

“ You won’t do it again,” said the boy, nodding his head 
and drawing back, with the elbows ready in case of the worst ; | 
“ now——"’ 

“Stand still, you dog,” said Quilp. “I won't do it again, 
because I 've done it as often as I want.. Here. Take the| 
key.” | 
** Why don’t you hit one of your size?” said the boy ap- 
proaching very slowly. 








' 
“Where is there one of my size, you dog?” returned 
Quilp. “Take the key, or I "ll brain you with it”—indeed | 
he gave him a smart tap with the handle as he spoke. “ Now | 
open the counti \. | 
The boy sulkily complied, muttering at first, but desisting | 
when he looked round and saw that Quilp was following him || 
with a steady look. And here it may be remarked, that be- | 
tween this boy and the dwarf there existed a strange kind of | 
mutual liking. Hew bora or bred, or how nourished upon | 
blows and threats on one side, and retorts and defiances on | 
the other, is not to the purpose. Quilp would certainly suffer 
nobody to contradict him but the boy, and the boy would as- 
suredly not have submitted to be eo knocked about by any- 
body but Quilp, when he had the power to run away at any 
time he chose. H 
“Now,” said Quilp, passing into the wooden counting- 
house, “‘ you mind the wharf. Stand upon your head again, 
and I ‘Il cut one of your feet off.” 
The boy made no answer, but directly Quilp had shut him- 


” 


THE STARS. 
Ou! name not the stars in an idle jest; 
They are homes of — and joy, and rest ; 
Or angel eyes with their beams of light, 
bpnansy our pathway in beauty bright; 
Or rays from the smile of God are they— 
Then worship their splendor, proud child of clay! 


So calm and so still do they journey on, 

Like the Christian who feels that the goal is won, 
That a hallowed peace to my heart is given, 

A whisper of endless love in heaven! 

Then turn not, with idle words, =~, 

From their matchless glory, frail child of clay! 


A breath from their presence comes stealing by, 


And we list for the sound of their minstrelsy ; { 


But silence is written in letters deep, 
As wrapt in their beauty they calmly sleep! 
Oh! turn to their radiance when burdened with care— 


It shall win thy worn spirit their quiet to share. Ione. \ 


Universalist and Ladies’ Repository. 
ee ation 
WHERE SHALL WE DINE'—A LUCKY DISCOVERY. 
Samvet Russert, when a yeung man, and Cresswell (af 
terwards of Covent-Garden Theatre,) belonging to a small! 
strolling company in Kent. This concern breaking up, they 
applied to the manager of the Deal Theatre for employment, 
and succeeded in obtaining an engagement. The theatre, it 
was stated, would open in a few days. In the mean time their 
finances were in a woful plight, Cresswell not having a far- 
thing, and Russell possessing only three shillings and sixpence 
in the world. To render the matter worse, the latter, fancy- 
ing that he had friends at Deal, leid out his three and six- 
nee on a pair of second-hand white kerseymere breeches, 


self in, stood on his head before the door, then walked on his || in which he intended to enact the part of Belcour. After 


hands to the back end stood on his head there, and then to 
the opposite side und repeated the performance. There 
were indeed four sides to the counting-house, but he avoided 
that one where the window was, deeming it probable that 
Quilp would be looking out of it. This was prudent, for in 
point of fact the dwart, knowing his disposition, was lying in 
wait at a little distance frem the sash armed with a large 
piece of wood, which, being rough and jagged and studded 
in many parts with broken nails, might possibly have hurt 
him. 

It was a dirty little box, this counting-house, with nothing 
in it but an eld ricketty desk and two stools, a hat-peg, an an- 
cieng almanack, an inkstand with no ink and the stump of one 
pen, and an eight-day clock which had n’t gone for eighteen 
years at least and of which the minute-hand had been twisted 
off for a tooth-pick. Daniel Quilp pulled his hat over his 
brows, climbed on to the desk (which had a flat top,) and 
stretching his short length upon it, went to sieep with the ease 
of an old practitioner; intending, ne doubt, to compensate 
himselr for the deprivation of last night’s rest, by a long and 
Sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was not, for he had 
not been asleep a quarter of an hour when the bey ope 
the door and thrust in his head, which was like a bundle of | 
badly-picked oakum. Quilp was a light sleeper and started 
up directly. 

“Here ’s somebody for you,” said the boy. 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know.” HI 

“‘ Ask!” said Quilp, seizing the trifle of woed before men- | 
tioned and throwing it at him with such dexterity that it was 
well the boy disappeared before it reached the spot un which 
he had stood. “ Ask, you deg.” 

Not caring te venture within range of such missiles again, 
the boy discreetly sent in his stead the first cause of the in- 
terruption, who now presented herself at the door. 

““ What, Nelly?” cried Quilp. | 

“Yes,”—said the child, hesitating whether to enter or re- 
treat, for the dwarf just roused, with his disheveled bair 
hanging all about him and a yellow handkerchief over his head, 
was something fearful to behold ; “ it’s only me, sir.” 

“Come in,” said Quilp, without getting off the desk.— |, 
“Come in. Stay. Just look into the yard, and see whether , 
there’s a boy standing on his head.”’ 

“No sir,” replied Nell. “‘ He’s on his feet.” 

“You're sure he is?” said Quilp. ‘Well. Now, come | 
in and shut the door. What's your message, Nelly?” i 
_ The child handed him a letter; Mr. Quilp, without chang- | 
ing his position further than to turn over a little more on his | 
side and rest his chin on his hand, proceeded to make himself | 
acquainted with its contents. i 





Tae Wire or ‘Vivian Grey’.—Mrs. D’Israecli was the 
widow of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, lately M. P. for Maidstone, | 
whom she married while she was a mere child. Wyndham || 
Lewis owns greater part of the town of Maidstone, and when || 
D'Israeli, the novelist, wanted a seat in Parliament, Lewis | 
had him returned with himself in 1837, for the borough. | 
Last year Lewis died, leaving his widow an immense fortune. 
She is still a young woman, being only two years older than 
D'Ssraeli, who is not yet 34. She was smitten with D’Israeli, 
it is said, from the moment she first saw bim, and when the 
year of widowhood was expired, gave him her hand and 
fortune. While D’Israeli was a mere author, he 
much courted, but now that he is a man of wealth the Carl- 
So cam, eeple play him off as a great card. Thus wags 





making his purchase, Russell to his mortification discovered | 
that the friends from whom he had expected assestance had | 


quitted Deal. 

Cresswell was a stout, melancholy person, and paraded the 
sands with an awfully craving appetite, and no credit. Rus- 
sell, pour passer le temps, went to his lodgings to try en his 
kerseymeres. While admiring them, he imagined that he feit 
something like buttons inside the lining at the knee. He pro- 
ceeded immediately to cut open the steam, and, to his great 
delight, miraculously discovered three half guineas, which 
had probably made their way from the pocket of some former 
fortunate possessor of the small-clothes. Highly elated with 
this piece ef luck, Russell hit on an expedient to have some 
fun, in consequence, with poor Cresswell. Accordingly he 
went to a tavern—the Hoop and Griffin. and erdered a roast- 
ed fowl and sausages, and a bottle of sherry, telling the wait- 
er to lay the cleth, and be should return. He then sought 
Cresswell, whose appetite and despeadency had increased in 
an eminent degree. 

** What, in the name of Heaven, is to be done, Cresswell ? 
This is Thursday, and the theatre will not open until Monday 
next. If you can last so long as that, I cannot.” 

“ Tlast?” replied Cresswell, “Iam now perfectly empty. 
Look at my waistcoat.” 

“Come along,” says Russell; “* let us put a bold face on it. 
It 1s of no use being poor, and seeming poor too. Let us go 


, to the Hoop and Griffin, and try and get a dinner. We can- 


not be worse off than we are at present,” 

Cresswell was a modest reserved man; but he followed 
Russell into the coflee-room of the tavern, which was vacant 
As they stood before the fire the waiter was busily employed in 
laying the cleth. When he had left the room, “ Cresswell,” 
said Russell, “1 have made my mind up to one point. You 
a7 ae dine with the gentleman for whom that cloth is 
aid. 

“Heaven! Russell, what is your intention?” 

‘* Ne matter,” replied Russell, “‘ leave that to me.” 

He then looked out of the window, as if to observe whether 
any person was coming. 

** Here goes,” said Russell; and he rang the bell conse- 
quentially. ‘ Wauter, tell your mistress to send in the dinner.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘ Heaven bless us!" exclaimed Cresswell. “ You surely 
are not going to get us into such adreadful scrape? We had 
better be hungry than dishonest.” 

“ Necessity has no law,” said Russell! “ and so I shall tel! 
the gentleman when he comes.” The waiter now entered 
with the roasted fowls and sausages, placed them on the table, | 
and left the room. { 

“ T cannot resist it, Cresswell,” exclaimed Russell. “‘ How 
nice this fowl smells!" Accordingly he sat down, and re- 
moved the covers. 

“ Let me exhort you to take care what you are about,” said 
Cresswell; “ you know we neither of us have a farthing.— 
Oh! if you had not laid out your money on these deplorable 
breeches! Good Heavens! you are cutting up somebody else's 
fowl! Sw the gentleman should come! Hadn't you bet-| 
ter wait for him, and explain ?” | 

“ D—— the gentleman!” snid Roussel. 
a not like it. Sit down, Leny. I'll hold you harm-; 

s. | 

Cresswell was in great distress, and endeavored in every 
way to persuade Russell to desist from his fraudulent mode of | 
proceeding At this moment the waiter bustled in with the 

of sherry. Cresswell inwardly groaned. ‘There's 


“TH fight him, | 





Sas —_—S—, 
the gentleman's wine, too, to add to the misdemeanor !" A 
length, worn out with hunger, overcome by the savory ¢ -_ 
dation of the roasted fowl and sausages. and persuaded | 
Russell,C 1 dily seated himself at the table. Whi. 
Russell was carving, he took the opportunity occasionally 7 
~ out of the window, and remark, “* He bas not come et” 
er some glasses of wine Cresswell became a little less uw 
happy. 

“For what we are going to receive,” said Russell, “the 
Lord make us truly thankful.”’ 

** Amen!” fervently ejaculated Cresswell, and devoured}i, 
share of the dinner with an appetite that showed how much 
, he was in want of it. When the fowl was demolished, Ro, 
, sell, looking into the street, saw a stranger coming into th, 
| tavern. 

“ Here he is,” said poor Cresswell. 
with us!" 

will bet you a bottle of wine,” replied Russell cooljy 
“to be paid in more prosperious times, that the gentiens, 
will not take the slightest notice that we have eaten bis 
dinner.” 

“* [ hope to Heaven,” sighed Cresswell, “ he may not!” 

* Now, observe,” said Russell, “ when he comes jnro the 
room [ will give him a look that shall prevent him saying a 
word to us.” 

Here the stranger entered: Cresswell modestly hung dow 
his head; whilst Russell rose, and affected a sort of sway. 
ger, flourishing the carving-knife, hamming a tune, and situry 
down again. ' 

“You are a wonderful fellow, Russell,” whispered Creu. 
well. “ He has not taken any notce of the loss of his for 
and wine !"’ 

* Nor will he,” said Russell. 








“ Now it is all up 


“ He knows better.” 


Cresswell remained oa tenter-hooks all the afternoon a. 
pecting the gentleman to break outevery moment. He new 
knew that his companion had hoaxed him; but he set te 
stranger down as the greatest poltroon he had ever met in bs 
lite. Beatley’s Miscellany for June. 

actadiiinen 

Tar Prist or Gexenat Wasuinotoxs.—James Heat 
A. R. A. the excellent engraver, having, with great labo 
completed his whole-length portrait of Washington, frum th 
picture by Gilbert Styart, (a print which was to have bee: 
published by subscription,) found himself in the predicamest 
of having only seventy guineas subsenbed. On complain 
of this inadequate compensation, a printseller offered him ove 
hundred guineas for the plate. This was disdainfully refused 
by Heath. On the evening of the day that he sent the plate 
to the printer, the news of the death of Washington arnwd 
from America. This event «9 altered the state of affairs that 
impressions could not be produced fast enough for sale; and 
the artist's house was literally besieged for them. An Ame- 
rican speculatot, who came over in the sbip that brought the 
intelligence, took two thousand impressions, and paid Heath 
two thousand guineas forthem. The fortunate engraver clear 
ed considerably above five thousand pounds by the happy de 
cision of keeping the plate in his own possession. No one 
regretted his good luck, for it is a beautiful work of art; and 
is always reckoned by continental artists and inteligent ame- 
teurs aga standard and sterling specimen of the art of em 
graving in England. Benticy's Miscellasy. 

—— 

Orwe™ vs. Cunistiasity.—About the first word utter! 
by a native of China, when urged to listen to Christian i> 
struction, is (saya the Rev. Mr. Medhurst) ‘* Why do Chn+ 
tians bring ws opium? That vile drug has poisoned my sou— 
has ruined my brother; go and persunde your countrymen te 
relinquish this nefarious traffic, and then I will listen to your 
exhortations.” Here we have the subject presented in & 

point of view, showing the absurdity and cruelty of the con- 
duct of the British on the one hand, and the sound sense and 
réasoning of the miserable Chinese, on the other. And ough! 
not this simple presentment of facts, to unite ali Christan 
people, whose missionary efferts are directed to the conver 
sion of the heathen world, to weigh well by the standards of 
truth and virtue, the malignant poisons which they toleraie 
and indulge ? 
| 
| Extract rrom Mapame Campan ss Latrers To HER 
| Son.—** Learn to know the value of money. This is a most 
essential point. The want of economy tends to the decay of 
| powerful energies, as well as of private families. Louis XVI. 
| perished on the acaffuld for a deficit of fifty millions. There 
| would have been no debt, no assemblies of the people, no rev” 
lution, no loss of the sovereign authority, no tragical dest, 


| but for this fatal deficit.” 


— ee 

’ As Jonah’s gourd withered in the morning, when be hoped 

for mos thenefit frem it against the ensuing heat of the day; *° 

the blessings of this world frequently wither, when we expect 
to find most freshness in them, and to receive most refres 
ment from them. Arrowsmith. 


I could not help being affected with that noble passage '" * 
Christian writer: “ If all the enjoyments in the world were 
to be sold together in one lot, they would not be worth ever 
Sethe fp mane quig Seah wom roahe~td 
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General Bankrupt Law.—We had Mr. Webster's Second — 


(Saturday) or only next wosl-eewtibely wihie the course 
|of the week. We believe this will be effected without con- 
straint, and probably by mutual consent—Members of each 
|| party having discussed it to their hearts’ content. The pre- 
liminary vote is on Mr. Cushing’s motion to strike out the 


Speech on this important subject partly in type when Mr. | | enacting clause, which will be rejected by about 20 majority, 


Calhoun’s, which we have so long awaited, reached us in The | 
Globe on Thursday morning. It was impossible to publish 
oth in the same paper, so we give this week that which we | 
had commenced, and may in our next present that of Mr. 
Calhoun, if not precluded by matter of greater interest. | 

Mr. Wright's Speech on the same subject has also appeared 
this week—able and ingenious, as that Senator’s speeches 
uniformly are. 
would be if Mr. W. maintained a more decided position on 
the great topic discussed. This remark applies also to Mr. | 
Cathoun’s brilliant but to us hardly edifying effort. The . 
frends of a General Bankrupt Law urge the adoption of a || 
measure or system under which any citizen hopelessly insol- 
vent may make a fair, open, honest surrender of his property || 
for the equal benefit of all his creditors, and be thereupon 
exempted from legal prosecution on account of those debts. 
They ask that the debtor who gives up all he has to his credi- 
tors, may be allowed and encouraged to earn bread for his 
family, aod become again an active and useful member of the | 
cammunity. This is all they desire, though they are willing 
‘ Bar 


‘no,’ eav the onen or sinister eppenents of the measure, ‘ this 


to take more if necessary, for the sake of securing this. 
t lo; this is not a real Bax krupt Law; it must be a 
engine in the hands of creditors—it must be an 


tof dostraction to all Banks and Corporanons 


ow yew net atany tome fulfil theronghly their engace- 
me te—aod th would be a terrible affair. —This mode of 
epoosing a great measure mav be very skilful and effective 


but it appears to us not exactly so frank and above-board as 


the movements of legislators <heuld be.—We reserve the fur- 


ther remarks te whoch thie «nhject natorally gives rise until 


we publish either Mr C dhoue’s or Mr. Wright's argument. 
LDML MLA 
lo portant and Auspicions.—ln the steamship Great Weeat- 


ern, artive ad mt this pout inet Fri 1 iV fi mm Liverpool, rame pas 
sengers two bearers of official di«patehes—aone (Mr. B. Rush) 
to our owe Government from Mr. Stevenson, Embassader at 


the Court of St. James, and one from the British Govern- 


ment to its BEm'asey at Washington. The purport of these 
dispatches hes not officially transpired; but it is every way 
asserted, in such terms and from such quarters as to leave no 
reasonable doubt of its correctness, that the British Govern- 
ment has acceded to the last proposition of our Administ ra- 
A slight 
and unobjectionable modification only was required, which 
It is under- 
stood that the arrangement proposed by our Government con- 


tion for a settlement of the Boundary Dispute. 
interposes no obstacle to the adjustment desired. 


templates a Joint Commission for the exploration and survey 
of the Disputed Territory, in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris, and the mutual selection of an Umpire 
to decide all points on which the Commissioners may disa- 
gree. We do not learn that the decision of the Umpire is to 
be absolutely and finally binding on the two Nations; but we 
feel sare that neither will reject it without potent reasons. } 
We may confidently hope, therefore, that this controversy is 
at length in a train of peaceable adjustment, and on terms’! 
hich should be satisfactory to both parties. 


W e expect a communication on this subject will speedily | 
be made to Congress by the President; though we do not 
know that any Congressional action is required, beyond a, 


So one || 


clause in one of the yet unpassed Appropriation Bills. 


excuse for protracting yet farther the Session is annihilated. -| 
as ee 
The Sub-Treasury.—The debate in the House of Repre- 
rentatives on the proposed system of National Finance still || 
continues with unflagging spirit, and the number of speeches || 
on each side thus far has been about equal. Mr. Sergeant of || 
Philadelphia had the floor at our last advices, and was making | \| 


what was deemed on all sides a powerful argument against i> 


the ball. 


All the discussion, however, will not change, nor ie! 
it expected to change, a single vote there. 
eflect on public sentiment. 

We have private intimations from Washington that the bil! 
will be got out of Committee of the Whole, either this wal 





| will not adjourn before the middle of July. 


"| Strafford. 


It is intended for | | 


) and the bill pushed through its several stages by a similar vote. 





The Adjournment.—Our last advices import that Congress 
The Sub-Trea- 


sury bill will at least consume the brief remainder of this 


| month, and then the House has the subject of National Bank- 
,rupt Law to begin upon—one which it will hardly do to treat 
Its interest, however, is less vivid than it | cavalierly, though the bill will prebably be defeated. Several 


other topics of importance also remain to be acted on. The 
Private Bills, &c. &c. we suppose are dead. The Appropri- 
ations must pass. 





Postscript te the Quarte Edition. 
Saturday Morning, June 27. 

The Nationa! Bankrupt bill passed the Senate on Thursday 
by a vote of 21 to 19. Several Members had paired off, so 
that the result is decisive of the sense of the Senate. The 
bill now goes to the House, with a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

In the House, Mr. Sergeant concluded his speech on the 
Sub-Treasury, and was followed by Mr. Hastings of Ohio in 
favor of the bill, and he by Mr. W. Cost Johnson of Md. 


New-Hampsaire.—The following are the rival Electoral 


Tickets nominated by the Conventions la-t week in this State : 
Harrison and Tyler El ctors: 
Q Joserpu Haeatry, of Washington; 


Senatorial... 
Senatoria § Geo. W. Nesmira, of Franhlin. 


Districts. 
Rockingham......Col Joseru Circey, of Nottingham. 
eooeece- Hon. AnDaaw Pierce. 
Hilishorough.... Witttam Bixoy, of Francestown. , 
Cheshire... Tuomas M. Enwarps, of Keene. 
Grafton §& Coos..Gen. Amos A. Brewster, of Hanover. 


The following is the antagonist ticket 


of Dover. 


¢Jous W. Weeks, of Lancaster; 


Senatorial 
“ . . - 
“*** @SrepaHen Parcey, of Meredith. 


Districts. 
Rockingham.....Sauvet Haren, of Exeter. 
Strafford..ceess -Axprew Prerce, jr. of Dover. 
Hillshorough.....- Joux Scott, of Peterberough. 


Cheshire....+++++FRancis Hotsrook, of Surry. 
Grafton §& Coos..Samuet Burns, of Rumney. 


cmnteitiiraias 
Matne.—The Whig State Convention at Augusta on Wed- 
Hon. 
Thomas Fillebrown, a Democratic candidate for Elector of 


nesday of last week was very numerously attended. 


President in favor of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and J. Q. 
Adams, was temporarily called to the Chair, and R. K. 
Goodenow of Paris chosen President. A vote for Governor 
was taken by ballot of the several constituted Delegates, 
which resulted in the almost unanimous nomination of Hon. 
Epwarp Kent of Bangor, he having 958 votes out of 963 
cast. (Mr. Kent was elected by the Whigs in 1837 by a very 
small majority, and has been beaten at the two subsequent 
elections. His renomixation shows spirit, at any rate.) 
Isaac Insiey, Esq. of Portland and Gen. Isaac Hopepos 
of Cariuth (Conservative) were nominated for Senatorial Elec- 


tors. The nomination of the remainder appears to have been 


left to the several Districts. —Among the speakers was Hon. 


John Holmes, so prominent in the political contests of a quar- 


ter of a century. 


————— 
Detawane.—The friends of Mr. Van Buren in this State 


| held a Convention on the 9th inst. and nominated the follow- ) 


ing ticket. 

For Governor....+.Wannenx Jerrenson, Esq. of Sussex, 
“  Congress......THomas Roninson, Jr. of Sussex. 

| Presid iS Cuaristopner Vanpeertrt, of New-Castle, 
Ele _— *) Nenemtan Crark, of Kent, 

_— ’ Tuomas Jacons, of Sussex. 

Sussex is the Whig stronghold in the State, and the County 
where the Whig ‘ Reform’ ticket wag got up in 1838, which 
| secured the election of a Van Buren Congressman and Sen- 
Mr. Jefferson was one of the Whig Reform Members 
jelected, but was probably then in understanding, and has been 
since in full communion with the Van Buren party, with most 
of his colleagues. His nomination for Governor, with that of 
a popular Sussex man also for Congress, is intended to secure 


the vote of the Stats to Mr. Van Buren—a result by no means 


a} 


} 


improbable. We understand that there are large sums of 


money in this city and Philadelphia to bet that Delaware will 
go for Van Buren. 


Hon. James K. Polk is supported in this State for Vice- 
President on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren. 
———— 


Lovtstaxa.—The Election in this State takes place on 
Monday, the 6th of July. Three Members of Congress, half 
a Senate, and a House of Representatives are to be chosen ; 
and on the complexion of the Legislature depends that of a 
U. S. Senator, to fill the seat of Hon. R. C. Nicholas for six 
years from the 4th of March next. 
chosen this year. 


No Governor is to be 


There is a good deal of spirit and interest, but apparently 
very little organization or concert, in the several Districts and 
Parishes, so that the result may be materially effected by per- 
The Whigs have all three 
Members of tne present Congress—an instance of good for- 
tune which can hardly happen twice. Of their Members 
only one is running for reélection—Hon. Edward D. White 
of New-Orleans—and he appears to have no opponent. In 
the Third (Western) District, the success of Judge Meore, 
Whig candidate, is very probable, as the District has been 
uniformly Anti-Van Buren. The Second District, however, 
where Hon. Thomas Chinn retires, is the theatre of an ani- 
mated contest. This Disirict was represented in the preced- 


ing Congress by Gen. E. W. Ripley, 
voted as follows: 


sonal! likings or local controversies. 


Adm. and has hitherto 


Gor: rnor.—1838.—Cougress. 1836.—Pres’t. 
w. V.B. WwW. VA. 





Parishes. Reman. Prieur. Chinn. Lawson. White. V. B. 
East Ba‘on Rouge... 2652 ...222 293....815 170....214 
East Feliciana. ....328....290 315. ...303 150... .296 
TN cntinacsimed 147....184 177....451 69.... 91 
Livingston......... 61....107 45....189 100... .100 
Point Coupee...... 44....165 160.... 39 40.... 51 
SO eee 131....176 106... .202 60... .264 
“t. Tammany...... 113....107 163.... 50 60....194 
West Baton Rouge .147.... 67 ea ewe Gevecs Oe 
WN est Feliciana..... 176. ...189 210....138 98....153 
Washington. . { 128. ...118 Te. scale 

WOE. ccccccces 1595 i594" 790 142 855 1574 


Maj. Roman...1 Chinn maj ..367 V. B. maj..719 
The present candidates for Congress are Thomas G. Mor- 
gan, Whig, and Gen. John B. Dawson, V. B. 


was the Adm. candidate for Governor in 18 


Gen. Dawson 
24, and received 
a large majority in this District. 

* There is a different statement of the Governor vote, which gives 
Prieur 130 majority, but we believe this correct. 


Seetetertetetcemeic 

ILttrots.—A great Whig Young Men’s Convention for Tl- 
linoia assembled at Spmngfield, the capital, on Wednesday the 
3d inst. and continued in session three days. Ex-Lieut. Gov. 
A. M. Jenkins presided. A meeting of Old Soldiers, especially 
those who had served under Gen. Harrison, was held at the 
same time. The people began to assemble in large numbers 
on the 2d, and did not disperse until the evening of the 4th. 
The number in attendance was variously estimated from Ten 


Thousand. 


speeches delivered, 


to Twenty A great procession was formed, 


resolutions passed, oxen barbacued, &c. 
&c.—The friends of Marrison are sanguine in the belief that 


Illinois will give him a large majority. 
- — > 


Groreia.—Ex-Gov. G. M. Troup has come out in favor of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme, and it is inferred that, if he votes 
for President at all, he will vote for Mr. Van Buren. 

Such of the old ‘ State Rights’ men as do not concur in the 
support of Gen. Harrison for President have called a mass 
Convention of the ‘ State Rights’ men at Milledgeville on the 
3d of July. 
Howard, Gen. Bethune, Gen. E. 


Among them are Hon. Seaborn Jones, Col. John 
Harden, and H. G. Lamar. 
—<——— 

Kentucky.—There are reports of changes in politics ia 
this State. Beside Hon. John Rowan of Louisville and R. 
N. Wickliffe, Esq. of Lexington, who were formerly Whigs 
but have declared against Gen. Harrison, we have reports 


| that Hon. John L. Helm, late Speaker of the House, and 


Hons. Ben Hardin and Henry Daniel, former Members of 
Congress, a declared for Van Buren. 
Jackson U. 
Jackson ~—tarteansmnrtee but turned soon after the Maysville 
Veto. On the other hand, Hon. Patrick H. Pepe of Louis- 
| ville, formerly a Van Buren Member of Congress, has declared 
for Harrison.—We do not hear much of changes among the 


mass of the People. 
The State Election takes place in August. 


Mr. Rowan was a 
S. Senator for many years, as Capt. Daniel was a 


Hon. Robert 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





P. Letcher of Garrard is the Harrison candidate fer Governor ; 
Manlius V. Thomsen of Scott for Lieutenant Governor. Hon. 
Richard French is the Van Buren candidate for Governor ; 
Hon. A. G. Hawes was nominated for Lieutenant, but de- 
clined. John L. Murray is now generally substituted in the 
V. B. journals. 

New-Hampsuire.—The Legislature of this State adjourned 


on Saturday last. The session had been a short one, and marked 
by little of interest. Lawson Coolidge of Connecticut was 





chosen Warden of the State Prison, vice M. C. Pillsbury, | 
incumbent. Josiah Stevens, jr. was réelected Secretary of | 
State, Zenas Clement, Treasurer, and Cyrus Barton, State | 


Printer—all V. B. of course. 
An U. S. Senator is to be chosen by the present Legislature, 
in place of Hon. Harvey Hubbard, whose term will expire on 


poned to the Fall Session. We understand that the postpone- 


ment was induced by the multiplicity of candidates, among | 


whom we have heard the names of Mr. Hubbard, Hon. Isaac 
Hill, Hon. C. G. Atherton, and Hon. Jonathan Harvey. 


Congressional Elections.—The election of three Repre- 


sentatives to the Twenty-Seventh Congress, takes place in 
Louisiana on the 6th of July; Vermontelects five Members on 
the 1st of September; Maine eight Members September 14th ; 
Georgia nine Members October 5th; Pennsylvania twenty-eight 
Members, and Ohio nineteen Members on the 13thof October; 
New-York and New-Jersey elect in November, and in the 
course of the same month the choice of Presidential Electors 
is te be etiected throughout the United States. In this State 
2 special election will probably be ordered immediately to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. Anson 


3rown. 


The United Statés Bank has discharged about half its 
Cashiers, Clerks, &c. curting down its expenses over #100,- 
000 perannum. It was a real ‘searching operation.’ Al! the 
discharged officers are to be paid their salaries in fuli up to 
the Ist of January next. Mr. Cowperthwaite, the First 
Cashier, resigned, and was unanimously chosen a director. 
Mr. Alex. Lardner takes his place. All the operations and 
disbursements of the Bank are graduated on a scale suived to 
the aspects of the times.—We believe this is the first time the 
Bank has had the luck to do any thing which met the hearty 
approbation of its adversaries iz several years. 

amadiineen 

The St. Louis Tragedy.—Mr. A. J. Davia, the estimable 
publisher of the St. Louis Argus, who was severely injured 
by one W. P. Parnes, has since died of his wounds. Mr. Da- 
vis was a young man from Worcester Co. Masa. of excellent 
character. The brutal! assault of Darnes was caused by some 
abusive and unjustifiable language used in the Argus with re- 
ference to a class of politicians in St. Louis, who, professing 
to be Administration men, were operating in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank. Darnes was one of them, and not only took the 


abuse to himself, but threw the responsibility on Davis, the 


innocent publisher, instead of the Editor, who is well known. |: 


Darnes is now in jail, awaiting his trial. 
—_ 


Dr. Benjamin Harrison, son of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, | 


died at the residence of his father, North Bend, Ohio, on 
16th inst. aged 33 years. He is the third son whom the Ge- 


neral has lost within a few years—all in the prime of life. | 


He was in good health when the General left home a few days 
before to attend the Fort Meigs celebration. 





burgh, S. C. last week, aged 72. 


ward Minister to Brazil. 


The news of | 


Revenue of the Federal Goverment.—It seems that the 


Federal Government, like a good many others, is still running. 
behind-hand. A late report from the Secretary of the Tea- 
sury states the receipts of 1840, as follows: 


From Customs,..cccececcesscocecees $6,091,951 

Public Lands,.cccccccccccccccescece 1,396,202 

Other Sources,.ccccsccccccsecsesesce® 32,676 

Tattle ccocccescececcecccccey eeeeee 

Cellected from old Deposite Banks.... $522,628 

Issued new Treasury Notes, seeeeree «$1,427,126 
oiiailintamaain 


Removal of Indians.—Despatches received by the War 


| Department from Brigadier General Atkinson, announce the | 
| peaceable removal of the whole body ef the Winnebago In- | culgted in the capital of the Republic, esserting that the B,: 

| dians, numbering about seventeen hundred, of the bands of | ish Minister profits much by the influence which he a 
‘the Portage, from whom resistance was at one time appre- the Mexican Cabinet. 
lhended. The presence of one thousand regulars contributed | difficulties with Yucatan, which has been so smooth and my 

| to this desirable result. » 
the 4th of March next. A caucus of the domimant party was | 


held on the subject, and the next day the election was post- | 


General Atkinson proceeds in persen to attend to the final 


settlement of these Indians on the land allotted to them West 
of the Mississippi river. 


[ Globe, 
> A very different story might be told with rerpect to 


this peaceable removal of seventeen hundred [ndians—three 
fourths of them women and children—by the ‘ presence’ of the rope over our necks when we least expect it. Adieu, 
one thousand regular troops. ; ; 
the removal of the Florida Seminoles wild be, when they find |) England. That nation is not half so powerful from ber arm 


It was just as peaceable as 


they can resist no longer without incurring certain destruction. 


———— 


An Important Circular.—We annex a copy of an import- 


ant circular issued by the United States Bank under date of 
the 22d inst. 


Lam instructed to inform you, that by a resolution of the 


Board of Directors of this Bank, adopted at a stated meeting | feet has not escaped the notik 
held on the 16th inst., it was ordered that hereafter no loans 
now running to maturity, shall be renewed, (unless criginally 
made with an agreementor underatanding to that effect;) and 
that upon all loans, whether in accommedation paper, upon 
stock or Upon other secunty, & payment of at least ten per 
cent. will be required when due, and the balance to be settled 
by notes, (rot renewalle,) at from one to seven months. 
And that all offers or application for such renewals must be 
presented to the Board on discount days. 


By order of the Board, A. LARDNER, Acting Cashier. 
— : 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 


June 16.—Matthew C. Paterson, of the city of New-York, 


a Trustee of the Seaman’s Fund and Retreat, in place of | 


nes Bowen, resigned sluring the recess of the Senate. 


June 0.—James B. Latimer of Baltimore, Edward Waln | 
of Philadelphia, E.G. Austin of Boston, and Wilham B. Bris- 1 
tol of New-Haven, Commissioners in and for the States of 
Maryiand, Peonsylvama, Massachusetts and Connecticut, te 
take the proot and acknowledgement of deeds, &e. ta be used 
or recorded in this State. 
Weizher ef Merehandize, in place of Wm. B. Walsh, resigned. 

June 23.—Angnatos H. Fiske, of Boston, a Commissioner 
to take the acknowledgement of deeds, &e. for the State of | — 
New-York. 1 


Thomas Butten, of New-York, 


A 
Hon. Thomas Sumter died at his residence near States- 
He was a son of the distin- 


guished Gen. Thos. Sumter of the Revolutionary Army, had 
himself been many veara a Member of Congress, and after- | 


He was the father of Hon. Thomas 


D. Sumter, now in Congress. 


William Russell, Esq. has been nominated as the Harri- 


son candidate far Congress in the Scioto District, Ohio, now 
represented by Hon. Wm. Key Bond. 


The Miller's Bank at Clyde, N.Y. (‘Red’) which has 


this city at 14 percent. and appears to be as good as its neigh- | in their plans. 
bors. 

James Merrell, Esq. hes been nominated for Congress by ™&?"- 
this melancholy event met Gen. Harrison on his return from | the friends of Gen. Harrison in Union Co. Pa. and Ner Mid- | 
Fort Meigs just as he was entering Springfield, O. where ten | dleswarth, Esq. for Assembly. Mr. Middleswarth is 
thousand people had collected to see and hear him. He was | °f #8 the next Aati-Van Buren candidate for Governor of | the garrison, who are re 


constrained by his affliction to pass directly through the vast | Pennsylvania. 


crowd without stopping and proceed on his way home—the | 

People preserving a profound silence as requested. Ex-Gov. H Oration before the New-York Lyceum in the Broadway Tab- 
| ernacle on the 4th of July next. 

| Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. D. was on Sunday 


Vance addressed them after Gen. Harrison’s departure. 


cr | 
Hon. William Wilkins, formerly U.S. Senator, voted for 


by Pennsylvania for Vice President, Embassador to Russia, 


Acc. has been nominated by the Van Buren party of the Pitts- 


burg District, Pa. for a seat in the next Congress. As Mr. 


Wilkins is a firm, enlightened, efficient advoeate of the Pro- 
tection of Domestic Industry, we wish he were running in a 


District where there would be more hope of his election. 





at Boston consecrated Episcopal Bishop of South Caro- 


lina, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold. 


Worcester, Mass. contains by the new census 7,478 inhabi- 


tanta; in 1830, 4,172; increase in ten years, 3,306. 


Texas Treasury Notes were selling at Houston on the 3d 


inst. at from 14 to 16 cents on the dollar. 


— = —_ 

FROM MEXICO. 
New-Orleans, June 13.—By the steam packet Argy 

days from Vera Cruz, we have received ~—¥ segue’ ae 

Mexican papers. Mexice, under the Central rule, appears 
be in a state of confusion and disorder. One of the o.. 
remarks, if there are no robberies, it is because no oan 
to commit the crime—not because there is any governmen; 
force to prevent it, or any judicial tribunals to punish the 4. 

linquents. The Central system destroys all confidence of ; 
dividual safety, and consequently each person feels tha: re 
| should take care of himself, without regard to the interests ¢f 


i, 





talked | Tampico on the 3d instant. 


his neighbor. So says one of the journals. We transcribe 
| from the Monitor, of Vera Cruz, the following: guy 


“ Yucatan—Altention '—Some rumors have been cirey. 


His diplomacy on the whjead on 


| terious to many, may be made perfectly plain to those who 
bave taken the pains to look at the grounds of his action. ls 
it forgotten that he proposed to the Government of Mexico tp 


| send none but English vessels to Yucatan, for the reason that 


if these vessels were attacked or resisted, the English Gov. 
ernment would have the right to avenge the insult? Let y 
beware of English diplomacy and cunning; they may throy 


| a Republic, when she places full faith in the professions of 


and navy, as from her intrigues and cunning. 
“ The Department of Yucatan has a most interesting mo 
| graphical position for commerce, not only with the Une 
States and the West Indies, bur with Europe. Tits pode. 
Uons are important, particularly its logwood. Hitherto, Ma. 
ico was not in a situation to take advantage of the tr 
this séction, as a country of proper means could do Ty 
of England; as many of 
subjects are already colonized there. Is it «trance, then, 
its policy should be inclined toward that Departox nt! 
possession of Yucatan would give to England the power 
competing with Cuba in the Gulf. In case of war, 
British possessed Yueatan, they rould make succe ssful deme. 
strations against Cuba, which is the abject of their env 
desire. Every development exhibits more clearly the gn 
ing avarice of the British Government. The Cabinet shod 
be awake to the true state of the case. The captains of v 
British vessels volunteer to aid in reducing Yucatan; but + 
should beware that, after all, we do not give them a clam f 
dismembering that Department, and occupying it for them 
sels re. 

The Mexican Minister has submitted the project of a law, 
for the sale of as much of the public domain, as will be euil- 
cient to pay all the arrearages of the soldiers of the regu: 
army. 

The military commandant of Zamora, has isened an orte: 
that all persons shall be put to death, who shall be found a 
sisting the Federalists—the proof to be one good witness. |) 
to the middle of March, he notifies the Government be be! 
shot upwards of forty. 


The port nf Tobasco is blockaded by the Federal forces.” 


Vera Crez, June 5, 1840.—A Mexican schooner escape 
from the blockade of the Federalists entered this port as 
night and gave the intelligence that, unless Campenchy 
ceived assistance from the Government, she would be obhert 
to capitiate on the 3d of June. This news caused a gre 
agitation in our town, as the event will necessarily be prox 
tive of serious consequences on the const. Already rum 
has announced that Tobasco was blockaded by two Fedeni« 


! ships. From thence they will naturally proceed to Vera Cr 


where they will find no opposition, the town and the port 
ing entirely unprovided with troops. It is reported that 


| Federalists have a grean many friends in this town and 2 


Tampico, 
This event will probably improve the commercial affair 


) The law of 15 per cent. which has paralysed commerce * 


been under a cloud for some weeks, now redeems its notes in’ 


long, will undoubtadly be repealed if the Federalists succe™ 
The dissatisfaction againt this measure 1 & 
neral, and loud murmurs were daily heard against the Gover= 
Nothing else interesting. I have, &c. &c. 
el [ New-Oricans Bee. | 
New-Onteans, June 13.—The schooner G. H. Wetter!" 
There were about 600 troops” 
sented astbeing well clothed and 
| well drilled. There had been no fighting or disturlexe 


: . . P : way in 
Hon. Mark H. Sibley, of the State Senate, will deliver an | any kind of late—the Centralists having undisputed * 


| that department. 


A vessel arrived at Tampico from Boston, with » carte 
ice—the Custom House demanded $6000 duty. This err 
the master refused tw pay, and threatened to let te whole 
melt. This determination softened the heart of the Collect" 
who lowered his charge to $150. [ Bulletin. 


a ‘ G |vee 

Texas.—The steamship Columbia, Windle, from “0 
ton, arrived last night, bringing intelligence from that ly 

the 6th, and Houston to the same date. The agents ® ©" 

Mexican Federalists are doing a good business in the recr™ 





ing line, at Houston. They calculate upon raising 500” 
1000 men. [{ New-Orleans Bulletia, June 12. 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 





———— 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


On Mr. Clay's motion to strike out the compulsory part 
, 7 of the Bankrupt Bili. 


IN SENATE—June 5, 1840. 
Mr. Wesster addressed the Senate as follows: 


Tur commendable temper in which the discussion has been 
so far conducted leads me to hope that now, when we are in 
the midst of the difficulties of the question, the Senate will 
indulge me in a few remarks. That there are difficulties, I 
freely acknewledge. The subject of bankruptcies is a diffi- 
cult subject every where, and perhaps particularly difficult 
here, as one of the results of a Sivisien of legislative powers 
between Congress and the States. But these difficulties are 
not insurmountable, and their only influence, therefore, should 
be to stimulate our efforts, and to increase at once our eau- 
tion and our zeal. 

It seems agreed, by all the friends of any bankrupt bill, that 
there shall be a provision for voluntary baakruptcy. The 
question now is, whether there ought to be alsg a compulsory 
power, or @ power on the part of creditors to subject their 
debtors, in’ certain cases, to the operation of the law. 

It is well known that the bill by me introduced contained 


such @ power, and I should still prefer to retain it. But I do |} versal, that when an insolvent assigns his 


What is it that enables men to extend their transactions so far 
beyond their capital? What is it that enables them, also, to 
go on, often for a long time, after they have become really in- 
solvent? Sir, it is the practice of endorsement and surety- 
ship; a practice, I venture to say, more extensive in the Uni- 
States than in any other country. Men get trust upon the 
of other men’s names. I do not speak of the dis- 
count of notes and bills taken in the common operations of sale 
and purchase, but I speak of pure accommodation, of the dis- 
count of paper representing no transaction of sale or pur- 
chase, but made for borrowing money merely, and endorsed 
for the sole accommodation of the borrower. That great ex- 
cesses have been committed in operations of this kind, no man 
who has attended to the transactions of trade can doubt; nor | 
can any one doubt that great evils arise from this source. En- 
dorsement and suretyship, therefore, are the means by which 
excessive and false creditis obtained. And how is this enderse- 
ment obtained? This leads us one step further in the inquiry. 


How is it, that persons continuing to carry on business after || 


they are really insolvent, and are suspected if not known to be 
80, can procure others to endorse their paper? Sir, we all 
kfiow how it is. 
events. Itis by giving an assurance that, if the party stops, 
a preference shall be made, and the favored creditors shall be 
his endorsers. Hence, it is quite general, perhaps almost uni- 


roperty for the |, of property. 


i] 
| And, in my opinien, the present state ef the law encour 
ages and produces this very result. For, sir, let me ask, what 
| will a man naturally do, who has been unfortunate, and has 
sustained such losses as to bring his property below his debts, 
while this is known to himself and not known to others? If 
he stops and surrenders, however honestly and fairly, he can- 
not be sure of a discharge, and the unpaid balance may keep 
him a pauper for life. Onthe other hand, he sees that an- 
other voyage, — Ae ee ere samp new turn of fortune, 
ma ibly relieve him ring him out a man of pro ° 
en side, poverty for life is his only prospect, ‘elas 
destiny, se far at least as the law allows him any ground of 
| hope ; and on the other, there is some chance of escape. Now 
sir, I will ask any sensible man, if a state of law sould be 
|devised more likely to encourage headlong enterprise and 
| rash speculation? Can you place a man in a condition where 
| he will be more likely to throw himself upon desperate chances 
and to plunge deeper and deeper ? 
€ are not without experiences on this point, and much 
|instruction may be gathered from one memorable instance. 
|The great fire in New-York is supposed to have destroyed 





It is by promising to secure endereers at all | property to the amount of twenty or twenty-five millions of 


dollars, in houses, warehouses, and merchandise. But no- 
body failed. This is a fact full of admonition. I pray atten- 
tion to it. Nobody failed, notwithstanding this immense loss 
And what was the reason? Noone doubts that 


not think this of so much importance as some other gentle- || benefit of his creditors, he classifies his creditore, and puts |! hundreds were rendered deeply insolvent by this se extensive 


men, and should cheerfully support a bill which should not 
contain it, if by so doing f shocld contribute to the general 
success of the measure. In truth, oa this question, and on 
many others, my vote will be guverned by a desire to make 
the bill acceptable to others. 

Now, sir, the argument for the compulsory clause is, that, 
without this power, the creditors have no security; that the 
bill is a one-sided measure, a measure for the benefit and re- 


| the bottom of all this, is preference. 


endorsers into the first class. This has become a sort of | 


honorary law. A man that disregards it is in some measure | 
disgraced. We hear daily of henorary debts, and we hear re- 


proaches against those who, being insolvent, have yet pushed 
on, in the hope of retrieving their affairs, until, when failure 
does come, and come it does, sooner or later, they have not 
enough left to discharge their honorary obligations. Now, at 
The preference of one | 


lief of debtors only, quite regardless of the just rights of cred- || creditor to another, betladebts being honest, is allowed by the 


itors. All this I deny. 


that there is just security for the rights of creditors under || 





I maintain, on the contrary, not only’! rules of law ; but is not allowed by the bankrupt laws. 


And 
this right of preference is the foundation on which the struc- 


the voluntary part of the bill, but that that part, of itself, and | ture rests. 


by itself, is of the highest value and importance to creditors. 
This proposition takes for granted, what | have no doubt will 
be found true, that persons in igsolvent circumstances will H 
generally become voluntary bankrupts. And, in the second I 
place, I maintain that very little value is added to the secu || 
rity of creditors by the compulsory part of the bill. 





These are the points on which | purpose now particularly | ference, we shall knock aw ay the foundation stone. 


to address the Senate, and with its patience I hope to make 
them clear. 

When I speak of creditors, I mean the class of creditors 
generally, or all who in the course of business give trast for 
merchandise or other things sold, or for money boaned. 

When I speak of the creditors of insolvents, | mean the 
creditors, in the mass, of such persons as are actually and 
really insolvent, that is, unable to pay their debts, whether 
their insolvency be known and acknowledged or not. 

And io creditors, and the rights of creditors, in both these 
senses and uses of the word, | maintain that the provisions 
contained in the voluntary part of this til are of great value. 

The rights of creditors are the means which the laws fur- 
nish for the enforcement and collection of their debts. In the | 
case of an insolvent debtor the laws at present give to the 
creditor, among other things, a right to pursue and demand 
his future earnings. This right the present bill proposes to 
take away. 

The question is, therefore, whether, in taking aw ay this} 
right, the bill provides for the cred:tor any just equivalent. 

I do not admit, indeed, that by a bankrupt law we might | 


not take away some of the existing rights, or remedies, of | 


creditors, if it should appear just and preper so to do, with- 
out providing any vew right er remedy as an equivalent. The 
relation of debtor and creditor forms a general subject of | 
legislation, The proper law-making power may act upon this | 
ration, and alter and modify it, upon principles of general | 
policy, justice, and utility, whenever it seems fit. 


But bam willing to occupy a narrower ground, and to un- 
dertake to show that, by the provisions of this bill, we leave 
creditors in a bettet condition than we found them; in other 
words, that as a voluntary system alone, it is beneficial to 
creditors. 

The law, it is proposed, shall last some few years, that Con- 
er and the country may see what is its actual operation. 

t will act immediately after it shall have passed; and this 
operation, as I maintain, will be favorable to creditors. In 
other words, the law will be useful to creditors, in the crea- 
tion of debts. 
he who parts with kis money or his merchandise, on credit, 





| nevertheless. 


It will, I insist, increase the probability that 


| On the legal right or power of preference, lies the promisé 
jof preference. 


On the promise of preference, lies endorsement. 

On endorsement, lies excessive and faise credit. 

On excessive and false credit, lies over-trading. 

This, sir, is the regular stratification. If we strike out pre- 
And this 
bili will strike it out. 

| Jt this bill shall pass, every endorser, who shall not take 


| previous security, will see that, in case of failure, he can no 


longer be protected, or preferred, but must come in for his 
share, and his share only, with other creditors. And this is 
right. For one, [ have always thought that, if any ditference 
were to be made, endorsers should be paid last, because they 
come in as volunteers, they profess to run a risk. They are 
not giving credit inthe eommon way, as other persons do who 
sell on trust, in the ordinary way of business, and in order to 
earn their livelihood. Lut they assume a voluntary responsi- 
bility; and why should they be preferred to the grocer, the 
tailor, or the butcher, who has only dealt in the common way 
of his trade, and has not volunteered to give any trust or cre- 
dit whatever?) Well, sir, will not endorsement stay its hand | 
when this bill shall have to!en away all power of preference ? 
Will not men hesitate, +. ve than they now do, about lending 
their names, when they find that, in case of failure, they mst 
come in for neighbor s fare, with all other creditors? [think 
they will. 
And, sir, if there be less of endorsement, there will be less 
of fictitious credit, and less of over-trading. Every man’s 
‘ business will be brought down so much nearer to his own pro- 
perty, his own capital, and his own means. 
trading man’s business be brought down to some nearer pro- 
portion to his own capital, and his ewn means, does not this 
diminish the probability of his failure?) Certainly it does; 
and therefore whover deals with him and trusts hit is not so 
| likely te lose his debt. There would be more general security 
jin giving credits; and, therefore, I say that if you take away 
| the power and practice of preference, you affect, to some ex- | 
tent, false credit and over-tradmg ; and, by these means, you 
| give & security to the creditor, evenin the creation of his debt ; | 
land this is one advantage, to the whole class of creditors, to | 
| be expected from this bill. It is a general advantage, and its | 
| precise amount cannot be stated; but it is clear a advantage 


But there is a second and still greater advantage. 


will be paid for his merchandise, or repaid his money. Sir, | which take place among the trading classes? What is that | 


we live in a highly commercial country, and a highly com- 
mercial and enterprising age. The system of credit, which | 
hold to be very useful, and indeed essential to our general 
Prosperity, may no doubt be carried to excess, and often is 
carried to excess. There is such a thing as over-trading, and 
such a thing as false credit; and both these things are public 
evils. All admit this, and many think the evils so great, that 
they seem to be enemies to the credit system altogether. I 
am not one of these; but still I desire to keep credit within 
bounds, and to avoid over-trading. 

Now, sir, what is it that upholds so much false credit ? 





| which there is the most frequent occasion to regret, and to re- 
|prehend? Is it not, that the party has gone on toolong? Is 
it not, thas after he knew himself to be really insolvent—that 
jis, after he knew he had not preperty enough left to pay his 
| debts—instead of stopping, and winding up his concerns, he 
has ventured still deeper, and made his ultimate case thereby 
still more desperate? Under the present state of law, this 
happens quite toe often. Tam affaid it would be found, on 
inquiry, that failures are generally worse in this country than 
elsewhere ; that is to say, that generally the amount of assets 
is less in proportion to the amount of debts. 


And if every |) York, which has been read. 


culpable feature—which we most often see in the insolvencies | 


calamity. Why, then, did they not stop? The answer is, 
that, the extent of their losses was, in many cases, known 
only to themselves, and they concealed their own true condi- 
tion. And they had strong motives so to do. If they an- 
nounced themselves insolvent and stopped, nothing was be- 
fore them and their families for their whole lives but poverty 
and distress. On the other hand, there was a possibility of 
hope that, if they could maintain their credit, they might, by 
extreme exertioa and extreme good fortune, extricate them- 
On the strength of that hope, slight as it was, they 
buoyed themselves up, and tried to stem the current which 
was carrying then, notwithstanding their s‘ruggies, to utter 
They paid exorbitant interest for 
money: they suflered themselves to be jewed in every dark 


selves. 


and desperate bankruptcy. 


alley in the city; they sacrificed every thing to maintain their 
credit, and, in the end, when every thing else was gone, 
dit went also. And when they finally failed, where was the 
fund for dividend te creditors? Why, sir, it had gone to the 
pocket of the capitalist; it had been devoured by the voracity 
of usury. 1 know of one instance in which a merchant paid 
more than fifty thousand do!lars, extra and unlawful interest, 
for the purpose of uphelding his credit. and failed after all. 
And there are well-authenticated cases of the payin uc of still 
larger sums. Boundless extras and cool exorbitancy were 
thus sutivred to eat up what belonged to creditors. ‘ 


cre- 


Now, sir, would it not have been much better for all parties 
and fur the public that these unfortunate persons should have 
stopped payment the morning after the fire, assigned all that 
was lett of their property, and received a discharge? And 
this, be assured, many ot them would have done if the law 
had provided that by so doing they might have obtained that 
discharge. But there was .no such legal provision; they had 
no hope on that side, but from the cunsent of a// their credi- 
tors, and they believed that a// would not consent, and there- 
fure there was no way left tw them but to keep on, wading 
into deeper water at every step, and stopping at last, with no- 
thing to divide save ameeg endorsers. 

Mr. President, we hear it frequently said that all honest 
debtors may always obtain discharges from their creditors upon 
an honest assignment of their effects. This is the language of 
the memorial! of the Board of Trade, and this is the language, 
especially, of the letter of the honorable member from New- 
Sir, such is not my opinien, nor 
the fruit of my experience. I believe that creditors are gene- 

rally humane and just; but there will be some always, er of- 
ten, who are selfish, unjust, or indifferent. There will be 
some, often, who will not compound. The man, therefore, 
who would stop, since he knows he is insolvent, if he could 
be sure of a discharge, cannot be sure of it. He may be as 
honest as possible; he may strip himself of the last farthing ; 
but vet he cannot promise himself any release. It is notori- 
ous that some creditors will and do hold on; and as to the 
debtor, this is as decisive as if all did so. 
Now, sir, this bill proposes an object to a man whose cir- 
cumstances have become insolvent, and makes that object 
| sure. It tells him, by way of inducing hir to stop in seasen, 


|| and before he has wasted his property, that, by assigning, and 
Mr. President, allow me to ask what is that feature—the acting honestly, ia all things, he shall have a discharge ; that 


|| no unreasonable creditor shall be ableto prevent it; and with 
|| this certainty before him, he will stop in season, or at least, 
|| is much more likely to stop in season, than he is at present. 
| This, then, sir, is the second benefit which this bill confers 
| on crediters. And who will deny that it is a clear and a great 
|benefit? It holds out a strong inducement to debtors to stop 
| in season, and to distribute their property honestly, while they 
have yet property to distribute, and before they have wasted 
it all in useless sacrifices to retrieve their affairs. 

But there is a third benefit which this bill confers on credi-. 
tors, It takes away the power and the motive of conceal- 
ment. Under the nt state of things, the motives of an 
insolvent man lead in the opposite direction of his duties, 
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* Every thing is brought to bear against his honesty and integ- 


rity. 
there are many ways in which he may conceal it. 
renders all he cannot be discharged, and, therefore, will be 
in no condition to earn any thiug more. He may, therefore, 
not choose to surrender, and may set his creditors at defiance. 
I have heard of an instance in which a man failed for one 
hundred und fitty thousand dollars, and he showed assets to 
the amount of eighty thousand, and there was no reasen to 
suppose that he had any more, or had acted dishonestly in 
any way. He offered to give up all for a discharge ; but while 


He has every inducement to conceal his property ; and 


most of his creditors were willing to disctrarge him on sucha, 


surrender, some were not. A year afterwards he renewed 
his offer of giving up all, but his property had by this time 
become diminished by ten thousand dollars, so that he had 
but seventy thousand te offer ; and the obstinate creditors ot 
last year were now willing to take what was then offered, but 
would not take less ; and so the process of offer and refusal 
went on; and the last L heard of the case, this proceeding was 
likely to result in the creditors’ getting nothing, and the debt- 
or’s becoming a beggar. 

If there be not many cases exactly like this, or quite so 
strong in all their circumstances, there are still very many 
which must resemble it, and this bill will put an end to them 
all. ° 
Sir, the great power by which the debtor is to be moved to 
act honesty and fairly, 1s his hope of a discharge. This is 
to him every thing. Hardly any earthly ebject, in his view, 
can be greater. It is this which is to reinstate him in a 
condition of effort and action. Creditors can ob:ain a benefit, 
by means of this, far superior to any good which they can 
ever get by holding on to his future earnings. Generally, 
this last mght is good for nothing to the mass of creditors, 
though sometimes an individual may profit by it. In some 
cases, it is true, where the amount of debt 1s small, the bank- 
rupt will struggle hard te earn the means of payment, that he 
may afterwards werk for himself. But it the amount be 
large, he will make no such effort. He will not work alto- 
gether for his creditors. Not oaly will he not do that, but, as 
I have already said, he is under strong temptation to retain 
and conceal what he alreaty possesses. I need not say of 
what evil consequence all this is. L need not say what ill-will 
naturally grows up between debtors and creditors standing in 
this re.ation. The creditor thinks his debtor unjust and 
roguish; the debtor regards his creditor as remorseless and 
cruel; and mutual reproaches and deep bitterness of feeling 
are often the result. How much better, sir; how much bet- 
ter every way, that the law, by it~ timely interference, should 
give the debtor's property to whom it belongs, and set him 
free to begin a new career of industry and usefulness! 

And in the fourth place, sir, this bill gives the creditors an 
equal distribution of the debtor's effects. In the present 
state of things, a bankrupt may pay one creditor all, and an- 
other nothing ; and he whe gets nothing, may, perhaps, fail 
himself. when, if he could have received his just proportion, 
he might have been saved. The great interest of the mass 
of creditors is, that the debtor's effects shall be equally di- 
vided among them all. At present, there is no security for 
such equal division, and this bill proposes to give that secu- 
rity. And I repeat, that if any thing ever comes of the power 
of a creditor to hold on upon his debt, in the hope of getting 
something out of the future earnings of a notoriously insol- 
vent debtor, it is usually not the mass of creditors, but only 
seme one of them who gets any thing, and that one, very 
likely, may be he who deserves least. . 


These, Mr. President, are the securities, the new securities, . 


the important securities, which this bill furnishes to the cred- 
itors. If there be nothing in them, let that be shown; but 
until it is shown, let it not be said that there is nothing in this 
Lill for the creditors benefit. 

And, Mr. President, these provisions belong to the volun- 
tary as well as the involuntary parts of the bill. The real 
reciprocity, the real equivalent, must be looked for in the pre- 
visions made fur conducting the proceedings, and not in the 
source in which the proceedings originate. Suppose eredit- 
ors to have ever so full a power of declaring their debtors 
bankrupts, this would not avail them, unless proper provisions 
were made fur a full assignment and fair distribution of the 
property. 

; On the other hand, if such provisions be made, the creditor | 
is secured, although the proceedings originate with the debtor 
himself. It may be wise or it may be unwise to retain the 
coercive clauses; but, wether reteined or not, they do not 
constitute the true equivalent or reciprocal benefit of the 
creditor. The real state of the case stands thus: the benetit 
of a debtor consists in obtaining a discharge; this he shall 
have, but, in order to obtain it, he shall give the creditors the 
benefits of a full and honest surrender of all his property; he 
shall show, if a merchant, that he has kept proper and regular | 


books of account; it must not appear that there has been any 
false swearin 


tia property 
debt against 


preferring =| creditor to another, in contemplation of baok- 
Tuptey. And the Senate, if the . 
consent of creditors should be 'y see fit, may insert that the 


though for one I should never consent to without reserv- 


If he sur- | 


ing a right to the debtor to summon dissenting creditors to 
appear before the proper tribunal, and show some just reason 
for withholding their assent. 

I have now, sir, gone through with all that I proposed to 
say upon the voluntary part of this bill. My undertaking 


was, to show that that part of the bill does by itself, and of 


and in itself alone, contain provisions of the highest import- 
ance to creditors, and the security of creditors; and on the 
various points which I have noticed, I am ready to meet any 
gentleman who may choose to contest the matter. The opin- 
ions which [ have expressed I hold with confidence, end am 
willing to defend them, and to submit them to the judgement 
of all men of experience. 

My second general proposition was, that whether it were 
advisable on the whole or not to retain the compulsory part, 
yet that that part did not give any important addition to the 
security of creditors; and that therefere it was not of great 
consequence whether it be retained or not. 

In the first place, let us remember that the form of pro- 


ceedings is the same, after its commencement, whether it be | 


begun by the debtor or his creditor. Jf there be any benefit 
te the creditor at all in the compulsory part, it must be in the 
mere power of declaring hs dettor a bankrupt under certain 
circumstances, and of making him, willing or unwilling, go 
threugh the bankrupt process. 
though this power might sometimes be beneficial to the cred- 
itor, yet it is next to impossible so to describe the circumstan- 
ces which shall censtitute a just occasion fur the exercise of 
the power, as not to leave it still, in a great measure, a volun- 
tary matter with the debtor, when he will subject himself to 
the provisions of the law. This has been found the ditheulty 
in all systems, and most bankruptcies are therefore now sub- 
stantially voluntary. Those acts which are, in this bill, called 
acts of bankruptcy, and which, if committed, shall enable a 
creditor to sue out acommission against his debtor, are, nearly 
all of them, voluntary acts, which debtor may perform or 


not, at his pleasure, and which of coffrse he will not perform, | 


if he wishes to avuid the process of bankruptcy. 

These acts, as stated in the bill, are, secretly departing from 
the State, with intent to defraud his creditors; fraudulently 
procuring himself to be arrested, or his lands and goods at- 


tached or taken in execution; removing or concealing his 


goods, to prevent their being levied upun or taken by legal 


. . | 
process; making any fraudulent conveyance of his lands or | 


goods; lying in jail twenty days for want of bail, or escaping 


from jail; or not giving security according to law, when his | 


lands or effects shall be attached by process. 

Most of these acts an insolvent may avoid the commission 
of if he chooses, especially as there are now few instances of 
imprisonment for debt. The acts of bankruptcy, according to 


the British statute, are very much like those in this bill. But’ 


a trader may declare himself insolvent, and thereupon a com- 
mission may issue against him; and that is supposed to be 
now the common course. Creditors will seldom, if ever, use 
this power. A creditor desirous of proceeding against his 
debtor for payment or security naturally acts for himself alone. 
He arrests his person, attaches his property, if the law allows 
that to be done, or gets security for his own debt the best way 
he can, leaving others to look out for themselves. Concert 
among crediturs, in such cases, is not necessary and is uncom- 
mon; and a single creditoa, acting for himself only, is much 
more likely to take other means for the security of his debt 
than that of putting his debtor into bankruptcy. Neverthe 
less, I admit theye are possible cases in which the power might 
be useful. I admit it would be well if creditors could some- 
times stop the career of their debtors; and if the honorable 
member trom New-York, or any other gentleman, can frame 


a clause for that purpose, at once efficient and safe, I shall | 


vote for it. Even as these clauses now stand, | should prefer 
to have them in the bill, my original proposition having been, 
as is well known, that there should be both compulsory and 
voluntary bankruptcy ; and I vote now to strike the provision 
vut only because others, I find, object to it, and because I do 
not think it of any great importance. 


I proceed, sir, to take some notice of the honorable Mem- 
ber from New-York ;" and what | have first to say is, that his 
speech appeared to me to be a speech against the whole bill, 
rather than a speech in favor of retaining the compulsory 
clause. He poin‘ed out the evils that might arise from the 
voluntary part of the bill; but every one of them might arise, 
too, under the other part. He +pese of the hardship to cre- 
ditors in New-York—that they should be obliged to take no- 
tice of the insolvency of their debtors in the Western States, 


Now the difficulty is, that) 


——————EEE 


matter, under this bill; and, as to the rest, how is it now; 
Are not creditors now in the power of local administrating 
affected, in all respects, by these sympathies? Are ther 
instances, indeed, and 1s there no danger of laws, staying - 
cess, embarrassing remedies, or otherwise inte —— 
course of regulur collection? For my own part, I can 
doubt that a New-York merchant, learning that his deve 
the South or West was ia insolvent or failing circumsec,” 
would prefer that his affairs should be settled in bankryy:.. 
| in the courts of the United States, much sooner than that he 
| should settle them himself, paying whom he pleased, and dis. 
| posing of his property according to his own will, or Under the 
f administration of the insolvent laws of the State. 
|| The gentlemen seemed to fear that, if Westero trader, _ 
make themselves Bankrupts, New-York merchany will ro 
| shy of them, and the Western credit will be impaind 
checked. Perhaps there would be no great harm, iq, 
| should be so. A little more caution might not be Uunprobita, 
ble; but the answer to all such suggestions is, that the bill 
apples only to cases of insulvents, actual, real insolvent; 
}and when traders are actually insolvent, the sooner itis leone 
the better, ning times out of ter. Nor do I feel any alarm 
for our mercantile credit abroad, which has awakened the 
fears of the geutleman. What can foreign merchants sup 
pose better for them than such an administration of the efforyy 
of debtors here, as that, if there be foreign creditors, they 
shall be sure of a just and equal dividend, without preference 
| ether to creditors at home erendorsers! [tis not long since, 
_ in some of the States—I hope it is not so any where nor— 
that creditors within the State had preference overt creditors 
out of it. And, if we look to other countries, do we find thy 
welkadministered systems of bankruptcy enfeeble or impay 
|) mercantile credit ! 








Is it so in regard to England or France! 
| The honorable member feels alarm too, lest the banks should 
\ be great sufferers under the operation of this bill. He is ap 
| prehensive that if it shall pass, very many debtors of te 
| Banks will become bankrupts, pay other creditors, mor « 
less, and pay the banks nmething. Sir, this is not according 
to my observation. Bank debts are usually preferred dev 
because they are debts secured by endorsement. But, 
mentioning the banks, the gentleman has suggested ides 
which I bave long entertained, and which | am glad of ths 
opportunity to express briefly, though I shall not dwell « 
them. 

Sir, a great part of the credit of the ceuntry is bank credit. 
A great part of all endutsement and suretysnip is bank en 
dorsement and bank suretyship. 1 do not speak particularly 
of the great cities; I speak ot the country generally. Now, 
endorsement, as | have already said, rests on the idea of pre 
ference ; and if we take away preference, do we not diminish 
bank endorsement and bank accommodation! And do we 
net, in this way. act directly on the quantty of bank paper 
issued for circulanor ! Do we not keep the issues of paper 
nearer to the real wants of society? This view af the cas 
might be pressed and amplined. There is much in it, if | 
am not mistaken. For the present, | only suggest it; but be 
who shall consider the subject longest and deepest will be 
most thoroughly convinced that in this respect, as weil as 
others, the abolition of preference to endorsers will act bene- 
ficially to the public. 

The immediate motion before the Senate, Mr. President, 
does not justify a further extension of my observations on this 
part of the case. My object has been to prove that this bill 
is not one-sided, is not a bill for debtors on y, but is what tt 
ought to be—a bill making just, honest and reasonable provr 
sions for the distribution of the effects of insolvents among 
their creditors ; and that the voluntary part of the bill alone 
secures all these principal objects, because in the great 
overuling motive of obtaining a discharge, it holds out an o> 
ject to debtors ywho know themselves to be insolvent to stop, 
to stop seasopably, to assign honestly, and to conform in 
faith to all the provisions intended for the security of ther 


; creditors. “Mr. Wright. 


New-York Conference.—The annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church closed its sessiun last Saturday 
afternoon. The following are the appointments for the cities 
of New-York aad Brooklyn.—Rev. Sarnuel Luckey, D. D., 
Presiding Elder; Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Missionary Society; Rev. Thomas Mason, 
| book agent; Kev. George Lane, assistant do; Rev. Geort? 
Peck, A. M., editor of the Quarterly Review ; Rev. Dr. Bood, 


and to go thither to prove their debts or resist the discharge. H editor of the Christian Advocate; Rev. George Coles, asi# 
Sut his hardship, certainly, is no greater when the Western | ant do; Rev. William K. Stopford, stationed preacher for 


debtor declares himself bankrupt, than when he commits an 


# commission against him. 
_All the other inconveniences, dangers, or hardships to cre- 
ditors, which the honorable gentleman enumerated, were in 


& on his part, er the concealment of any part of | like manner, so far as I recollect, as likely to arise when the 
ior that he has admitted any false or fictitious | creditor iin 
*t his estate; or that he has applied any trust! 
money to his own use; or that he has paid any debt by way of | 


i _ the debtor into bankruptcy as when he puts him- 
self in. he gentleman's argument, therefore, is an argument 
against the whole bill. He thinks Eastern creditors of West- 
ern debtors will be end d,b State Legislatures, in 





|| States where debtors live, | as well as commissioners, nasignees, 


to his discharge, | 


&c. will have all their sympathies on the side of the debtors. 
Why, sir, State Legislatures will have nothing to do with the 


|| John-street; Rev. John Crawford, 2d., Forsyth-street; Rev. 
act of bankruptcy, on which some Western creditor sues out | 8 


. D. Ferguson, Duane-street; Rev. J. L. Gilder, Allen 
street; Rev. P. Rice, Bedford-street ; Rev. John ~~ 
| Seventh-street ; Rev. M. Richardson, Willett-steet ; ° 
| Heman Bangs, Greene-street ; Rev. J. Linsley, Second-streeti 
Rev. Charles A. Davis, Vestry-street; Rev. E. 8. Janes, 
| Mulberry-street ; Rev. J. Youngs, Eighteenth-street; Rev. 
Henry Chase, Mariners’ Church; Rev. P. C. Oakley. Sands 
street, Brooklyn; Rev. E. S. Griswold, York-street do; Rev. 
J. Floyd, Washington-street, do; Rev. B. Griffen, Centenary 
Church, do; Rev. Elbert Osborn, Harlem. The next annosl 
conference is to be held in the Alien-street Church in this city, 
on the 19th of May next. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC, 





———— 
NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The interesting paper of our valued contributor W. G. on the bast 

Reological Report of this State was crowded out by the contents of 

¢ Foreign Magazines, &c. just received by the Great Western. It 
ill appear in our next. 


————==—=—_—_—_—» 


Literarn Intelligence. 
AMERICAN, 

The concluding part of De Tocqueville's ‘ Democracy in | 

merica’ will be issued next week by the Messrs. Langley. || 

Nt has been revised by Hon. John C. Spencer, who has added | 

0 it many valuable notes. In a letter from De Tocqueville 

ently received in this country, he says of the notes added 

in the American edition to his first volumes, by Mr. Spencer, || 

that they haye pointed owt many errors which, in the later | 
Paris editions of his work, he hed caused to be. corrected. 

‘ Harper's School Library,’ we are gratified to perceive, has || 
been introduced inte the schools of New-Jersey by the officers | 
entrusted with the management of the Education Fund of that | 
State. The works are all selected by persons distinguished 

or their literary judgement, printed and bound in the most 








xcellent manner, and, in consequence of the almost universal! || 
pproval and consequent patronage which they have obtained, | 
afforded at a price very much below any that could have || 
een fixed upon by publishers less favorably situated than the | 
fessrs. Harper. The three series of volumes now issued i 
ramstitute the best selection of works for school, social and | 
amily libraries that has ever been published in an uniform i 
manner. H 
Mr. Hoffman's long expected work, ‘ Greyslaer, a Romance H 

f{ the Mohawk,’ will be published next week. 
principal characters is understood to be Brant, or Thayenda- | 


nagea, the famous Indian Chief. } 


| 


One of its 


Bulwer’s new novel will be. published by the Harpers in| 
' 
ow FOREIGN. 
‘What Cheer? or Roger Williams in Banishment,’ is an 
elaborate poetical work by an American, Job Durfee, Esq., |) 
republished in England, with a very laudatory preface by | 
Rev. Eustace Giles, of Leeds. Probably many of our read- 
ers never heard of such a poem, but it was published ‘ for the 
author,’ in Providence some time last year. 

Colburn announees as forthcoming soon ‘ Letters from the 
courts of Paris, Naples, Vienna, &c.’ by the late Henry Swin- 
burne, Esq. author of ‘ Travels in Spain, Italy,’ &c. These 
epistles are understood to be of a very familiar kind, and net 
a little to resemble, in style and manner, those of the prince | 


of letter-writers, Horace Walpole, Mr. Swinburne was stay: |, 
ing at Paris during the horrors of the French revolution. 
The Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellaneous Wriungs, of the 
late James Smith, Esq. author of Rejected Addresses, are | 
in the press. 
no one could be so competent, has undertaken to edit the vol- 
umes, which will include a fine portrait, and other illustrations. 
Among the new works announced in London as nearly 
ready for publication ure two by our countrymen, ‘ Greyslaer, 
a Romance of the Mohawk,’ by Charles F. Hoffman, and 
‘The Quadroon,’ by Professor Ingraham. Mr. Hoffman's 
fermer works have been remarkably popular in England. 
Three new works have appeared respecting America :— 
‘Three Years Residence in Canada, from 1837 to 1839,’ by 
T. K. Preston, late of the Government Service at Turonto;| 
‘A Few Words respecting the United States, by an Agricul-| 
turist,” and several parts of ‘ Brother Jonathan, or, The | 
Smartest Nation in all Creation,’ with illustrations by Cruik- | 
shank. The two first are said to be sensible and modest per” | 
formances; the last is, of course, a broad caricature. 
Mrs. Trollope, who seems to make up fur lack of clever- | 
ness by excess of quantity, has just completed two new three | 
volume works, ‘dull and nasty’ as Theodore Hook character: | 
ized some of her former efforts, nodoubt. She has also edited | 
anew her ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ and pun- 
ished us severely fur the illiberal criticisms by some of our 
reviewers of her works. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton has a new volume of poems in press. 
The principal one is entitled ‘ The Dream,’ and a portrait by 
Landseer fronts the title. 





| appeared in France, from the pen of Victor Hugo. It is cal- 


leven temporarily a liberal support, and that (the Journal of 


, comparative unwholesomeness of a flesh diet, the pernicious 


| tobacco-worm) of tobacco; and we fear its publisher will find 


His brother, Horace Smith, Esq. than whom | 


|| receive visits. Yet they live neatly and comfortably and hap- 


ee 


ters written during the reign of William II]. by distinguished | At eleven, Mrs. A. puts on some potatees to boil, and then 
persons at that time connected with the court. The greater | Tsumes her work. Attwelve, or whenever the potatoes are 


boiled, Mary, her adopted daughter, d sloth 
part of them are by James Vernon, Secretary of State, to the || the table, sets on the dish of oalmaie, io temd ‘oan the hed 
Duke of Shrewsbury. 


|| of water, — — om and informs her mother that din- 

P " , ° re 7 ner is ready. With their plain dinner, and pleasant conversa- 
Saka peare and His Friends,’ and : The Youth of Shake- tion, they pass half an hour, and even more F eomatinees sitting 

peare,’ are understord to have been written by Walter Savage 

Landor, author of ‘ Pericles and Aspasia.’ The same elegant 


till one o'clock, especially if they have company. If the most 
illustrious visitors are present, they add nothing to the bread and 

writer has nearly ready for publication another romance of the | 

same era, entitled ‘ Elizabeth.’ 


potatoes, or whatever plain dishes they happen to have on the 
table, except perhaps some one kind ef the best fruit of the 
| ~~ and they never make any apologies. 
, he afiernoon is spent partly in study, partly in visiting and 
A very able work against the Punishment of Death has receiving visits, and partly in free conversation, in ems 
of some sort and in light reading. Supper consists usually, of 
seup of some sort or other, as pea soup, bier soup—a foreign aish, 
| &c. It is as simple as the breakfast or the dinner, but not as often 
varied. They alwaysretire at or before nine o'clock—frequeut! 
|| ateight. You would be delighted with this simplicity, akbough 


. . . - » | you might not like to imitate it. And yet many a family, who 
Tilt has republished The History of the United States,’ ji. on the more ‘costly viands,’ would be gainers, infinitely 
by Jobn Frost, of Philadelphia. It is to be regretted that no | $0, even in physical enjoyment, could they exchange both tables 
English publisher will reprint the more valuable American pee poses with _ A. and his — > They have ace | 
2 ; ig! aE ough, study enough, recreation enough, society enough—an 
histories, such as Bancroft’s, Flint’s, &c. | of the most refined society, teo, notwithstanding known plainness 
Miss Sinclair has written a sequel to ‘Scotland and the —leisure enough, rooms, furniture and equipage enough—ser- 
Scotch," under the title * Shetland and the Shetlanders.’ vauts they want none—and food and clothing enough. What 
Ven Raumér, the celebrated traveler, has just published a || "Tasue deran. 
umer, the celebra’ raveler, has just publis a 
work on Italy which attracts much attention. 


I do not give this as a specimen of the best manner of living, 
but merely as one instance of happiness united with simplicity. 

*‘ Hope on! Hope forever!’ is the characteristic title of a 
new work by Mary Howitt. 


led ‘ The last days of a Condemn-d,’ and an English transla- 
tion is prefaced hy Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood. We hope it 
will be republished in this country. 


[Ways of Living on Small Means. 


Constitutional Manual.—W. H. Hadley of this city has 
compiled and published “‘ The American Citizen’s Manual of 
Reference; being a comprehensive Historical, Sratistical, 


“ Health Journal, and Advocate of Physiological Re- 
Sorm.”—Such is the title of a small quarto periodical pub- 
lished at Worcester, Mass., by Joseph S. Wall, of which the 
eighth number is before us. It strenuously advocates ‘ Tem- 
perance in all things’—rot merely abstinence from alcoholic 
vilenesses, which no sane man should be suspected of swal- 
lowing unless it be proved upon him, but Temperance in eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, dress, lacing, and in the whole econ- 
omy of life. We perceive this work is very faithful in incul- 
cating the whole truth, and of course infer that it is unpopu- 
lar and poorly supported. Of some twenty periodicals tread- 
ing in the same general path, we believe but one ever received 


Topographical and Political view of the United States of 
America ; and of the several States and Teriitories.””. Among 
its contents are the Declaration of Independence ; Constitu- 
tion of the U. States and Amendments; Washington's Inau- 
gural and Farewell Addresses: Jefferson’s Inaugural; Statis- 
tics of the Treasury—Exports, Imports, Revenue, Expendi- 
tures, Public Debt, Treasury Notes, &c. 
Army, Navy, Post-Office, &c. 
the Federal Government. 


Statistics of the 
List of Principal Officers of 
Population of the United States. 
General Sratistics of the several States, &c. &c. Universities 
and Colleges; Railroads and Canals, &c. &c.—The whole 
forms a neatly printed octavo of 100 pages, and will be useful 


Health, published in 1830-33 in Philadelphia) was petted 
rather on account of the fashionable laxity than the practical 
The Health Journal before us takes 
the opposite course—one which the unwritten poetry of the 
West would characterize as ‘whole hog,’ or ‘straight out.’ 
In short, it mildly preaches the naked truth in regard to the 


toverymany. We presume it may be found at the bookstores. 


value of its teachings. : 

‘ A Discussion of the Doctrine of Endless Misery and 
Universal Salvation, in an Epistolary Correspondence be- 
tween Alexander Campbell of Bethany, Virginia. and Dol- 
phus Skinner of Utica, N. Y.’—The title of this work 


: : : ack sufficiently explains its general character, and to most persons 
influences ef spices and condiments, the debilitating effects of — g : Pe 


tea, coffee, and all stimulating beverages, the beastliness (we 
beg pardon of all animals but the goat and all reptiles but the 


who are iikely to feel an interest in the discussion the dispu- 
To those who de 
not knew them it will be sufficient to state that Mr. A. Camp- 


tants must be well-known by reputatien. 


bell is a distinguished clergyman and the head of a sect who 
resemble in most respects the Baptist persuasion; and that 
Mr. Skinner is a preacher of the Universalist order, of con- 


hard sledding. We would rejoice to beheve otherwise Mr. 
John Burdell, 69 Chambers-st., is Agent for this city. 
only $1 per annum. 
We make roem for the following extract, illustrative of the 
poe devas cn mdcmncicageaammaaa oe lenial Harbinger,’ edised by Mr. Camptell, and the ‘ Maga- 
Frugality, Regularity, Simplicity—I have been sometimes || ™™* and Advocate’ conducted by Mr. Skinner, with much zeal 
amused—not to say instructed—by the simple, yet rational man- || and ability on both sides. 


agement of a Geran family in one of our large cities. Though quodecimo volume which will be perused with interest by those 
they move in the first society, they are, nevertheless, very poor, * . 


and obliged to economize more closely than almost any family I 


Price 


siderable celebrity. The discussion lasted from Febreary 
1827 until July 1839, and was carried on through the ‘ Mil- 


The result is a large and fair 


who have or desire an acquaintance with the great subject 

| have been acquainted with. They occupy one spacious room discussed. (Giosh & Hutchinson, Utica: P. Price, 130 Ful- 
and a chamber, in the suburbs of the city, and the toly does the | ton-st. N. Y.) 

+ work of herself, husband, and an adopted daughter—besides 
greatly aiding her husband in his literary labors. She always | 
seems to have time enough, whether it be to assist Mr. A. to 
peruse the newest work on philesophy or morals, or to give or 


The New-York Mirror—the only American literary jour- 
nal that ever attained a respectable age—commences this 
week, we see, a new volume; and the feature of the initial 

pily, on less, I presume, from appearances, than $400 a year. number is a portrait of its veteran Editor, General Morris. 
will give you a specimen of their management for one day ; . - pe : . eo s : 
} and it may serve asa fair specimen of their general mode of If any hypercritical gentleman or lady discover in this an im- 
living. hey rise at four. Devotional exercises take up the , propriety, it may not be amiss to raform them that over the 
| time till five. Then Mrs. A.‘ puts things to rights,’ and after- 
| wards prepares breakfast: Mr. A. in the mean time, being en- wife Het : J 
gaged in some of his profounder studies. They breakfastexactly | of their Editors. This we suppose is sufficient to quiet any 
C ~~ tage consists in winter, of a loaf of bread | doubts in the matter. Seriously, though, the readers of the 
Reenn ep gens seonenaiedardmedl akceiion —— Mirror will be glad to possess, after receiving portraits of all 
/atatime. They have water on the table, but rarely use or need | the most meritorious contributors to that print, a miniature of 
| any; and they never use any other drink, except occasienally a |! the Editor, between whom and a great namber of his subscri- 
| litde milk. They spend in eating their simple breakfast, about || "irs ( ty twenty years has subsisted 
| fifteen minutes. This is not long time enough, to be sure; but i bers an intimacy of nearly twenty years ; 

it is all they seem willing to afford. As they use but one sort of || 
food at a meal, and require but one set of plates, the washing 
and clearing of dishes is disposed of and the house clean at 
se 


sea it is a very common thing to give, in periodicals, portraits 


Freeman, the Painter.—A correspendent calls our atten- 
ven. tion to the pictures of this artist in the Exhibition of the Na- 

Then comes a long forenoon for study and labor ; though, | tional Academy. We unintentionally omitted to mention 
when the weather is tolerable. it is frequently broken, about in || them in our notice of the Exhibition, and very cheerfully re 





Mr. James has nearly ready for the press a volume of let- 


the middle, by a walk or a ride—usu the former. . 
tienen, tee, they are interrupted more or ines by calls. cord our opimon of their great excellence. 
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—_ 


Godey’s Lady's Book for July is out of press. It is em- 


bellished by an engraved view of Constantinople and a plate 


of Summer Fashions; while among its contents we remark 
‘ Evenings at Home,’ by Mrs. S, J. Hale; ‘ Three Scenes in 
the Life of « Belle,’ by Mrs. C. L. Hentz; ‘ Hector Fiera- 
mosca,’ an Italian novel, by Mrs. E. F. Ellet; ‘ Early Eng- 
lish Poets,” by Prof. W. J. Walter, &c. &e. It is a very 
good number. 
rael Post, 88 Bowery, New-York.) 


‘ Precaution.’ —The Picayune, apparently inspired with a 
salutary awe by the daings of the Grand Jury of Otsego Courty 
and the legal demonstrations of the Great Reviewed, indulges 
in the following strain of propitiatory advance criticism : 

“ Mr. Cooper's Forthcoming Work.—If Mr. Cooper is 
writing any new work which he intends shall appear shortly, 
we humbly beg permission to inform him that we consider it 
good. We al 
surpasses, we think, all he ever has written and all he ever 
means to write, and is emphatically the book of the age. 
There is no further use for pen and ink, for there is nothing 
further to aclueve in literature. The ink manufacturers are 
all bankrupt, and the paper mills must stop. The man at last 
breathes who proves the possibility of human perfection, and 
the rest of mankind must gaze in silence and admire. 

* For force and luxuriance of imagination, elegance of dic- 


tion, profound thought, astonishing control of language, and | 


(L. A. Godey, Chesnut-st. Philadelphia. Is- | 


jelighted with it; in fact we are amazed; it | 


‘farmer, that so far as he has scen, the prospect for an abund- 
* 


ant crop is even better than last year. 


Ohio.—The Chillicothe Gazette says the wheat in that vicin- 
ity has suffered but little from the ravages of the Hessian Fly, 
though in some spots the grain is considerably cut up by the 


mischievous insect. 

New-York.—In this State the Crops continue to look fa 
vorable. 

New-Jersey.—The last Salem Banner says : 


“Our farmers have commenced cutting their grass; and | 
\wheat and rye begin to have their golden hue. The season | 
threatens to be a ‘ catchy’ one—as we have had rain every few | 
Rye in the beginning of May predis- | 
posed to rust, but we have heard it remarked that the grain is 
filling better than was anticipated. Wheat in some sections of 
this county has been injured by the fly, yet from all we can 
learn, the farmers believe the crop generally will be a full 


days this month past. 


average one. Oats are admitted on all hands to be very fine. 
The Crops of Teras.—A late number of the Austin Ga. 


zette, says: “ that the farmers on the Colorado, in the neigh- 
borhoed of Bastrop, are willing to contract for the sale of 


their crops of corn, at the rate of fifty cents par 


x money, per 
bushel. The yield of the early crops on the Colorado will 


this year be immense.” 


Ewentn-Girth Congress. 
On Thursday, the 18th, Mr. Davis, at the request of several 


absolutely petrifying knowledge of the human heart, this work Senators, moved a reconsideration of the vote rejecting the 
is positively a literary miracle in two volumes. Mr. Cooper claim of Robert Fulton's heirs. The motion wes agreed to. 


actually astounds us with his unheard of power of language. 
His pen is a loadstone to which words fiy and acquire new 
virtue by the contact. He has applied steam to the alphabet. 
He has achieved what Pyron sighed for so hopelessly, the 
power to ‘wreak into expression.’ In this new work the 
nautical scenes are described with a vigor and fidelity supe- 
rior to any in the Spy, the Prairie, or the Last of the Mohicans, 
and no land scenery in the Red Rover or the Pilot is touched 
with so faithful a pencil as has been employed upon this last 
effort of Mr. Cooper. 

“ But it is useless for us to attempt expression of our ad- 
miration as it is needless to offer praise. All the excellences 
of all other authors, and evenall the perfections of Ceoper, on 
which the public have hitherto been graciously permitted to 
gaze, are in this work ten times trebled, and in one over- 
whelming cataract of sublimity the whole now bursts upon 
the reader. This superhuman effort of a single man we should 
imagine bodes some miraculous crisis or change in the destiny 
of creation. Almanac makers might with a degree of cer- 
tainty predict a general deluge, a visitation of chaos, or 

‘A buge eclipse of sun and moon.’ 
We are awe-struck, paralysed, petrified, macadamised, as- 
tounded, in fact we are counfounded.” 


There—we trust John Doe and Richard Roe will be satis- 
fied with that, and not think of subjecting our friends of the 
Picayune to one of their ‘ perisdical’ visitations. It certainly 
is laid on pretty thick, which is the chief consideration. 


Che Crops, Business, Kc. 
Maryland.—The last ‘ Lyferd’s Baltimore Price Current’ 
says that in Maryland the crops of Wheat are uniform intheir 
healthful appearance, and give promise of a most abundant 
yield. If the fly or any other insect has been amongst the 
stalks, no injury has resulted therefrom. The Rye isin ap- 
pearance quite the reverse; the stalks also are few. The 


young Corn begins to look well. ‘The early part of the sea- ject of the Bankrupt Law, declaring thet whatever was their || 


son was rather unfavorable, and the stunted stalks wore a 
blighted cast, but have subsequently recovered, and were as 
promising now as the Wheat. Accounts from Frederick, the 


, York. 


A message from the House was received announcing the death 
of Hon. Anson Browe, a member from the State of New- 
Mr. Tallmadge offered a few pertinent remarks, and 
the usual resolutions, which were adopted ; and then the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

In the House the death of Mr. Brown was announced by 
Mr. Curtis, of this city, and as usual in such cases, the House 

Friday, in the Senate, Mr. Tallmadge presented a petition 
from Dutchess Co. N. Y. in favor of a Bankrupt Law. 
Linn presented a petition from R. O. Davidson, of St. Louis, 


Missouri, asking the aid of the Government in the execution | 


of his plan of carrying the mails through the air at the rate 
of one hundred miles an hour. Mr. Linn declared that the 
paper was drawn up with great ability, and he did not under- 
take to dispute the practicability of the plan. It was laid on 


the table. Mr. Walker's plan for excluding reporters from | 


the Senate was discussed and rejected. After some conver- 


sation respecting the Bankrupt Bill the Senate adjourned until 


Monday. 

In the House, Mr. Sargeant reported an important bill for 
the establishment of a Board of Commissioners to adjust pri- 
vate claims against the United States. 


Treasury Bill. 


Saturday, in the House the debate of the Sub-Treasury bill | 
Mr. Colquitt, of Ga. spoke in its support, | 


was continued. 
and was followed on the same side by Mr. Rhett, of S. C. 
Mr. Waggoner, of Pa. opposed the Bill. 

Monday, in the Senate, Mr. Wright presented a memorial 
from merchants of New-York, and other citizens, on the sub- 


opinion of the expediency of passing such a law at this time, | 


they were all agreed that the consent of the majority of the 
interest of creditors should be made necessary to the release 


Mr. | 


Mr. Evans of Maine | 
and Mr. Tillinghast of R. 1. made speeches against the Sub- | 


and nays, as follows: 

Yeas— Me , Clayton, Cri ‘ . 
2 mg ng re ata 
Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, Porter, Smith of Indiana, Souther 
sy ba haags > bad sg tae a 
weer arene, Gragn Plte, Rebinee, Shape, wa 

Mr. Wright submitted a variety of amendments, the mont 
important of which was to require a majority of interest of th. 
| creditors in order to obtain the release of the debtor, These 
| amendmenis were ordered to be printed. Mr. Ruggles alo 
offered several amendments, which were ordered to be printed, 

In the House, Mr. Cooper of Penn. spoke in opposinon * 
the Sub-Treasury bill, and was followed by Mr. Raynor of y. 
C. on the same side. 
| Tuesday, in the Senate, the Bankrupt bill was discussed 
until the adjournment, at a late hour. Mr. Prentiss of ¥,, 
spoke at length in general opposition te the bill. The ques. 
tion was then taken on the several important amendments 


proposed by Mr. Wright of N. Y., which were disposed of as 
follows . 
| 1. Requiring a bankrupt to give a list of his creditor, 
| Adopted with little objection. 
_ 2. To compel a debtor to become bankrupt, if, om his amg 
lor imprisonment, or on the attachment of his property, be 
should net give lawful bail or security within twenty days— 
| This amendmen was discussed at some length by Mean, 
Wright and Wail for it, and by Messrs. Huntington, Crites 
den, Walker, Webster, and I’helps against it, especial: y 
| going beyond cases of fraud to which the csauslibetiad tind 
| to confine the compulsory part of the bill. 
| Mr. Wright modified this amendment by prolonging &» 
time from 20 to 40 days. 

Mr. Henderson moved an amendment to this amendmeat 
|| restricting its effect to the State in which the debtor should 
reside. 

On the call of Mr. Hubbard, the question was divided, and 
the yeas and nays ordered on the first branch of the amend 
iment relating to the arrest or imprisonment of the debter 

which Mr. we advocated and Mr. Phelps opposed, and which 
was rejected by the following vote : 

Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Fulton, Hub- 
bard, King, Lian, Lumpkin, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Smith of 
Conn,, Sturgeon, Wall, Williams, Wright, You 18. 

Noye—Messrs. Andérson, Clay of Kentucky, C , Critten- 
den, Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Huntington, Kuight, Merrick, 
Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Ruggles, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, Webster, Whie—22. 

Mr. Wright was understood to withdraw the second branch 
of this amendment, relating to attachments on property; Mr. 
| W. now giving way for a time. 

Mr. Wall, having offered a slight amendment which wa 
agreed to, moved to amend the bill by making the debtor sub- 
| ject to compulsory bankruptcy, when he should in any way 
declare that he was bankrupt or unable to pay his debts. Mr. 
W. stated that this amendment was in the words of the Sena 
tor from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) 

Mr. Webster, after a short and lively conversation, stated 
that the words “in any way" were not his; and Mr. Wal 
consented to strike them out. 

The amendment was lost by Yeas and Nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchanas, 
Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lampkin. Pierce, Roane, Robw- 
son, Smith of Conn., Sturgeon, Wail, Wrigit, Young—ié. 

Naye—Messrs. Clay, of Kentucky, Claywon, Crittenden, Da- 
| vis, Dixon, Kai errick, Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, Porter, 
| Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, 
| Webser, White, Williams—20. 

Mr. Wright now offered his third amendment, to prevent 
eollusion in certain cases between the debtor and a portion of 
{ the ¢reditors, which amendment was agreed to. 


| His fourth amendment required the consent of at least on 














' 
‘ 


adjoining county on the West, speak in favorable terms of a | @f the debtor, and that the bill should not go into effect till || half, in amount of debts, of the creditors of a bankrupt, i# 
great Whig harvest, and such, in fact, are the accuunts gen- | one year after its passage. The memorial was, on motion of 


erally, from the Western States. 

Virginia.—Farmers in some of the lower counties of Vir- 
ginia are already cradling their wheat, which is in good con- 
dition; and one crop (from Elizabeth City) is expected to be 
in this market by the first proximo. 

Massachusetts.—We copy the following paragraph from 
the last Boston Cultivator : 

“Our distant readers are informed that we have yet good 
weather, The prospect for grass and hay has seldom been 
better. Some butter was sol quite too cheap in the market, 
not bringing more than fourteen cents per tb. The nicest al- 


ways brings more. We have had several cool nights this 


week, but no frost. The season is yet forward—corn and grain | 


look well—apples will be plenty, but pears cherries | 
have fallen too soon. The rad of May ijored those og 


Pennsylvania.—The Lancaster Intelligencer of last weck 
states, on the authority of an experienced and intelligent 


wy 


i] 


| 
| 


Mr. Webster, ordered to be printed, with the names thereto 
attached. After a conversational discussion of the subject of 
the Falmouth and Alexandria Railroad, the Senate, on motion 
of Mr. Crittenden, took up the bill establishing a uniform sys- 


| tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States. Mr. Hun- 


tington moved to amend the bill by secaring from its operation 
the rights of married women, and liens and mortgages on 
property, all as established by State laws, so far as would 
not be inconsistent with certain provisions of this bill. The 
amendment had special reference to the laws and usages of 


| Louisiana. Mr. Wright opposed this amendment with great 


earnestness, particularly as gving to sanction preferences which 
the Senate had already exploded. Mr. Webster argued at 
some length that there was nothing of such preference in this 
amendment. Messrs. Mouton, Wall, Walker, Prentiss, and 


_ order to entitle him to a release. This amendment was 
| jected as follows : 

| Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Fulto, 
|| Hubbard, Linn, Lumpkin, Pierce, Prentiss,Roane, Smith of 
|, Conn., Sturgeon, Tappan, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—®. 

Naye—Mesars. Clay, of Ky., Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Dx 
on, Henderson, King, Knight, Merrick, Nicholas, Nore! 
Phelps, Porter, Preston, Ruggles, Smith of Ind., Southard, Te 
madge, Walker, Webster, White—22. 

His fifth amendment refused the benefit of the bill © 9 
debtor, who, subsequently to the first day of January 
and in contemplation of an act of bankruptcy, should in ®*Y 
way have given preference to one debtor over another. yer 
was earnestly opposed by Mr. Webster, as |g oo" . 
liable to abuse, and advocated by Mr. Wright. It was c 
ried in the affirmative as follows: 

Yeas—Messts. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchana® 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lampki», 
Pierce, Prentiss, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Cenn., Strange 





Crittenden also participated in the long and intricate debate 


on this amendment. The amendment was aque’ to by yes 


—_—_—_—_—— 
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nay 





yell, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, South- 

. Tallmadge, Walker, Webster, White—21. 

His sixth amendment was to postpone the operation of this 
pill till June 30, 1841; which, on suggestion of Mr. Walker, 
he changed to March 4, 1841. And the amepdment in this 
form, was agreed to by Ayes 23, noes not counted. r 

Mr. Williams offered an amendment, as a substitute for the 
5th section of the bill allowing a trial by jury on remenstrance 
of half the creditors, in certain cases which was agreed to. 

Mr. Ruggles having offered a minor amendment, which 
was agreed to, moved to amend the bill by declaring any 
amendment of mesne process null which should be made 
subsequent to the passage of the bill, and to the detriment of 
some of the creditors. 

After some debate, the amendment was lost without a count. | 

On motion of Mr. Crittenden, the amount of debt requisite | 
to entitle persons in general to the benefit of this bill was not 
fixed at any sum, and for merchants, bankers, &c. it was fixed 
at $2000 and above. | 

Mr. Wall offered two amendments (formal and technical) 
which were severally agreed te. 

Mr. Hubbard moved to confine the operation of the bill ex- 
clusively to future contracts, and called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered ; and this amendment was rejected, as 


C=C SEE 


have been a tic; but the Vice President would have untied it i The Cost of Intemperance.—The mabunndie of the 


by giving the casting vote in favor of the bill. 


|| British and Foreign Temperance Society was recently held in 


The bill thus pessed to its third reading has been made || London. The Bishop of Norwich presided. 


In the course 


|| of his remarks, he said there were supposed to be in Great 


about as nugatory as amendments could make it, but it is still) Britain 9 
It is to expire at | 
It provides for compulsery as well as || 
voluntary bankruptcy. We presume it will have passed the | 
Senate when this sheet goes to press; but we have no expec- | 


better than nothing. No insvlvent debtor can take the benefit 
of this act if one-half his creditors object. 
the end of five years. 


tation of its passing the House—wor, if it pass, the life will be 
amended out of it. 

In the House on Wednesday, Mr. J. W. Allen concluded 
4 speech in opposition to the Sub-Treasury. Mr. John Ser- 
geant of Pa. followed on the same side, in one of the most 
powerful arguments which has yet been made on the subject. 
He had not concluded when, at half-past 6, the Committee 
rose and the House adjourned. 





FROM TEXAS. 


The Austin Sentinel of May 23 contains the Proclamation 





follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Hubbard, 


Linn, Lumpkin, Pearce, Prentiss, Robinson, Smith of Connecti- || 


it, Strange, Sturgeon, Tappan—14. 
NVays— Messrs. 


rown, Buchanan, Clay of Ala., Clay of Ky., H 


of President Lamar, commanding all free persons of color nuw 
in the Republic of Texas to remove therefrom before the first 
day of January, 1842. Also the law on which it is founded, 
and which was approved on the Sth of February. 


This law contains ten sections. The first declares it unlaw- 


Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Fulton, Henderson, Hunting- | ful for free colored persons to enter the Republic ; the second 


ton, King, Knight, Merrick, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, | 
Porter, Preston, Roane, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Seuthard, 


Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Webster, White, Williams, Wright, H 


a * 
Young—32. 





makes it the duty of Sheriffs and Constables to arrest all free 
colored persons coming isto the Republic, after giving them 
ten days’ notice, and take them before a Judge, who shall 


i exact from them a bond, in the penalty of $1000, conditioned 


Mr. Wall, after some remarks, moved to recommit the bill, || for removal out of the Republic; the third preserbes that, if 


for the purpose of providing that the assignees of the property | 


of the bankrupt should be chosen by his creditors instead of 


unable to give bond, the colored person may give the required 
bond at any time within the year—but if he does not at the 


the Court. After some remarks by Mr. Crittenden and Mr. || end of the year, he shall again be placed in the custody of the 


Wall, thts motion was negatived as follows: 


|| Sheriff ; the fifth provides that at the end of the year he shall 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of || be sold for life; the eighth allows two ycars for colored per- 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, | sons to leave the Republic—all found after that time to be 


Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Conn., Strange, Sturgeon, , 
Tappan, Wall, Williams—20. 
Naye—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Kentacky, Clay- 


ton, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Knight, Merrick, || 


Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, | 
Ruvgles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallwadge, Walker, Web- | 
ster, White, Young—26. { 


Mr. Hubbard moved to adjourn. Negatived by yeas 21, ! 


nays 26. 

Mr. Ruggles moved, in a somewhat modified form, his 
amendment, rejected as above, in respect to any future attach- 
ment or mesne process, and called for the yeas and nays, 


which were ordered, and the amendment rejected by yeas 11, | 


nave 35. i} 


Mr. Wall moved the printing of the bill; but this motion 
not being in order, he moved to lay the bill on the table, with 


a view to move to print it, with the amendments. After a, 


few remarks by Messrs. Wall, Crittenden, Young and Hub- 
bard, this motion was carried in the affirmative as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, | 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard 
Lan Lumpkin, Pierce, Prentiss, Roane, Robinson, Smith of | 
Conn., Strange, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wall, Wright, Young: 24. 








| mears of great industry awd perseverance. 


sold; the ninth forbids masters of vessels, &c. to bring free 


3,000,000 souls, who had consumed 25,006,000 gal- 
lons of ardent spirits; among them the cost of bread for the 
support of that number of people, would be £25,000,000, 
whilst the money expended for the above quantity of spirits, 
amounted to £44,000,000. This quantity of spirits would 
form a river 100 mies long, 30 feet deep and as wide. He al- 
luded to the celebrated Father Mathew in avery complimentary 
manner, and said he had done more for the peace and happiness 
of Ireland than any person in the last 100 years. It appears 


| in the Secretary’s report, that during the year ending Jan. 


"39, 30,868,726, gallons of spirits paid duty for home con- 
sumption for England and Scotland. Upwards of 57,000 
public houses and 47,000 beer-shops were licensed in Eng- 
land and Wales; 20,237 persons were taken in custody for 
drunkenness; and upwards of 290,000 persons were relieved 


\ by the hospitals, &., a large portion of whem required this 


aid in censequence of the use of ardent spirits. The report, 
after showing the low state of the funds, stated that consump- 
tion in spirits had greatly decreased, but that opium was be- 
ing used in the manufacturing districts in great abundance. 
In the course of a recent Temperance Address, by en Eng- 
lish clergyman, he said, that estimating the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland at 25 millions, and taking the 


| average price of wheat at 25s. per quarter, it would cost 44 


millions sterling to supply each individual with a sack of 
flour, which would be suficient, as it would yield 90 loaves, or 
94 loaves, if not full weight. The quantity of spirits (he ex- 
cluded wine and malt liquor from the calculation) sold last 
year was 33,231,000 gallons, which at 15s. per gallon, on the 
average, cost £24,223,250, or in round numbers, 25 millions, 
a sum of money which would furnish bread to every person 
in the United Kingdom for six months and twenty-four days. 


Important Seizure.—The New-Orleans Bulletin of the 
15th says: “ The Britush steam ship Argyle, which arrived 


| on the 12th with $418,000 in specie from Vera Cruz, was 
| seized on Saturday, at the instance of the Collector of the 


persons within the Republic under penalty of not less | 


colored 
than $1000 nor more than $10,000, with an exception for 
cooks and other hands employed on beard of vessels; the 
other sections prescribe duties consequent upon the act. 

We copy the following paragraphs from the paper above 

to: 

Capt. Hamilton, of the British Navy, who was the bearer 

of despatches to our government, by H. M. sloop of war Pilot, 


has, we understand, succeeded in the object of his mission by | 


cure the release of certain negroes, brought out here from 
Barbadoes some years ago, which under the laws ef that coun- 
try would have beas free before this time, but which were sup- 

»sed to have been geld in this country as slaves for life, by a 
Mr. Taylor, of Barbadoes. Although the negroes were not 
found in a state of perfect freedom—which they cannot enjoy 
under the present laws of this country—it does appear that in 


| the transaction Mr. Taylor was guilty either of a serious vio- 


lation of the laws of his own country, or of deceiving those to | 


succeeded in finding and procuring the release of five of the | 


ei 3 : ound their way i 
Nays— Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Critenden, Davis, ene? wwe ~ he nave Couns Ghelr wey Suto 
Dixon, Henderson, Huntington, Kuight, Merrick, Mouton, Nicho- H| Seuesel complaints having sarang made to the Postmaster 
Seuhesd, Teitealen, ee Ce ee ee a General, of the non-receipt of letters and newspapers from the 
x J ag . : : * "|| United States, we have been requested by that officer to state 
— with the amendments, was then ordered to be } that all letters, whether from Texas, for the United States, or 
printed. 
And the Senate, after a short Executive session, adjourned || 
at 6 o'clock. H 





ment of the two countries respectively, have the postage | 


In the House Mr. Wise moved that the 11th of July be | 
fixed on as the day for the adjournment of Congress. The | 
House refused by a vote of 75. to 90—two thirds being neces- 
sary to suspend the rules, and the Administration members 
refusing to fix on any day until the Sub-Treasury Bill should 
be taken from the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Raynor i 


spoke at length against the Sub-Treasnry Bill and was fol- || 
lowed by Mr. Jenifer on the same side. 


On Wednesday, the National Bankruptcy bill passed to its | 
third reading in the Senate—Mr. Wright of N. Y. voting in 
the affirmative. The Yeas and Nays were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Clay of Ky., Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Dix- 

on, Henderson, Huntington, Knight, Merrick, Mouton, Nicholas, || 
Norvell, Phelps, Porter, Ruggles, Smith of Ind., Southard, Tall- 
tuadlge, Walker, Webster, White, Williams, Wright, Young—24. 
_ Nays— Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Ala., Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
Lumpkin, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Robinson, Seaith of 
Conn., Strange, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wali—23. 


Six friends of the Administration voted in favor of the bill, 
two Whigs against it. Mr. Wright gave the deciding vote in 
favor of the bill, though a contrary vote from him was expect- 
ed by many. If Mr. Grundy hed been present, there would 








are mailed. Editors in Texas and throughout the United 
States are particularly requested to notice the above in their 
respective papers, for the information of the public generally. || 
-_—_- | 


\| paid thereon to the boundary line of the country in which oo 


He came to pro- || 


| New-Jersey. 


, for a violation of the treaty stipulation between Great 
ritain and the United States, in regard to the carrying trade. 
The specie, which is all owned in New-Orleans, we under- 
stand, is placed in a safe deposit, to await the decision in the 
case of the proper authorities.” 


Specie.—Received by the steamer American, from Oua- 
chita, yesterday, $63,000 69, consigned to H. Hulme. This 
is, probably, on account of the sale of the public lands. 
[New-Orleans paper. 


Fire at Penn- Yan.—A fire broke out at midnight between 
Monday and Tuesday of this week in the heart of the village 
of Penn-Yan, Yates Co., which consumed fifteen stores and 
dwellings before it was subdued. The American Hotel was 


| barely saved. All South of it to the Canal and East of Main- 


street was destroyed. Loss, $50,000. 


Hon. William Rosselli, a District Judge of the U. S. 


. King, || whom the negroes were transferred in this. Capt. Hamilton | Courts, died at Mount Holly, N. J. on Saturday last, aged 


80. He was formerly a Justice of the Supreme Court of 


Married, 
June 18, James R. Sharp to Louisa, daughter of Henry Cropeey. 
June 21, Robert Beeching to Harriet, deughter of Miles Standish. 


from the United States for Texas, must, by the Post Office ar- i — %3, Clement Kemington, of Philadelphia, to Julia, daughter of 


enry H. Schieffelin. 

June 23, Charles G. Rockwood to Sarah Smith. 

June 23, Jeremiah Merritt, of this city, to Sarah Jane Little, of Mid- 
dletown Point, N. J. 

June 24, by Rev. Edmund 8. Janes, William A. Maxwell to Phebe 
Eliza, only daughter of the late Frederick Van Tassal, Esq., all of this 


city. 
= 25, Augustus Hemeaway, of Valparaiso, Chili, to Mary, daugh- 


Unitep States axd Mextco.—We learn from Washing- | ter of Thomas Tileston. 


ton that the Board of Commissioners to adjust the claims of | 
the citizens of the United States on Mexico, wil! sit in that 


lyn, June 18, Alfred Emanuel, of this city, to Ellen, daughter 
of Jacob Foster. 
Newark, June 21, States O. Mead to Frances Elizabeth, daughter of 


city. On the part of Mexico, Mr. Cortillo is one of the Com- | Samuel W. Tickenor. 


missioners—the other not having been yet appointed. The, 
king of Prussia is the umpire, and is represented by his Min-| 
ister here, who will decide on cases as to which the Beard | 
may disagree, and will receive the same compensation as a 
Commissioner from each of the two Governments cencemed. | 





From Cuixa.—A letter from Canton, dated Feb. 28, sup-| 


America, and thence over land to the Gulf of Mexico,—has 
been received in this city by a mercantile house. It states 
that the American vessels were detained in consequence of 
the high price of teas, which had risen from two to four tael. 
The overland mail of October and November from London 
had not reached China. The blockade was expected to take 
place on the receipt of further despatches. The Chinese 
evinced no disposition to yield. [ Boston Daily Adv. 


0G” The Court Martial in the case ef Commedore Elliot 





|| posed to have come by the brig Argyle to the West Coast of || Bry 





has adjourned, and sent its decision te Washington. 


Westchester, June 22, Wm. H. Maxwell, M. D., of Syracuse, to Ana 
Eliza, daughter of Capt. Wm. Bowne. 

New-Windsor, Orange Co., June 17, John Buckley, Jr., of this city, 
to Catharine E., daughter of Nathanie! Sands. 

Madison, N. J., June 23, George W. Riggs, of this city, to Janet M. 
Shedden. 

Newtown, L. I., June 24-James Moore to Elizabeth Anna, daughter 
of the late Joseph Lawrence. vai 
Miiford, Ct., D. H. Durand to Mary Stone, only daughter ef Elijah 


Died, 


June 18, in this city, Marinus Willett, M. D., aged 40 years, 
June 18, Mrs. Esther Tompkins, 68. Isaac Varian Stevens, 22 
June 18, Mrs. Candace Parker, wife of Mr. B. Parker, 42. 
June 19, Lockwood Wilson Hawkins, 34. : 
June 20, Phebe Matilda, wife of Edward Jollie, 
June 21, Exckiel W. Morse, 
June 21, Elizabeth, wife of Henry Rose, 24. 

22, Sarah Louisa, wife of James Scatliff. 
Jane 22, John W. Oakley, 52. 
June @3, Mrs. Sylvania Van Brunt, 29, David Roe, 54 
June %, Heary Rogers, Jr., 31. 
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GH’D TO THE ROSES. 
RHING—MUSIC BY SIGISMOND THALBERG. 
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